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COLONISATION. 


" • *1* »r*i jfi r*. Tm ol fmpirr taVr- If* m w . 

I li< li< 'll ‘i ■* Vr . '» ^0.-1 
Hi f»t • I* • 1 1 i I v rlii .1 r *11 w nil t !t. <1 1 \ , 

i MM * |j< III* I .tft-jiri'i/ I- III- I It! **— jifrlth u 

“ H<»\\ many y«>un ' lin n tin re innM In* in t!ii< Old World, 
aide, inti lligcnf. active, and j>er-e\cring enough, vet not 
adapted for success in any of our eonv entional profession-.-- 
• mute inglorious Ji.-li Ldi' ’ Jx t us comprehend la tter 
the old Orcek colonisation, the smiling out not only of 
puupi rs, the n fits, of an over-jiojmlated Imf a large 

proportion of a hetter (lass-fellows Full of pith and sap. and 
cmiIx rant \itiilit>, blending in tlio.se wise rf, rur/ihr a cert.un 
portion of flic aristocratic with the more democratic clement, 
rv'ot turning a raUde loose upon a new soil, hut planting in 
the foreign idlotmeJifs all the rudiments of a harmonious 
state, analogous to that in the mother country. Thus not 
only getting rid of hungry craving mouths, hut furnishing 
vent for the waste surplus of inti lligence and counigc which 
at home is really not ncedi d. and more often conies to ill 
than to good. Hen; only inemiecs our artificial unhank- 
ments. hut there carrii d off in an a<|iieduet might give life to 
a desert. For my part, in my ide.d of colonisation, I should 
like that each exportation of human In inas ha<I, as of old. 
its leaders and < hiefs ; men to whom a certain decree of 
education should give promptitude, quickness, adaptability 
men in whom their followers could confide. The (ircths 
understood that. Nay, as the colony makes process. 1 
sometimes think it might be wise to go still further, and not 
only transplant to it u high standard of civilisation, hut draw 
it more closely into connection with the parent state, and 
render the passage of spare intellect, education and civility, 
to and fro, more facile by draughting off thither the spare 
scions of royalty itself. I know that many of my more 
liljonU friends would pooh pooh this notion, hut I am sure 
that the colony altogether, when arrived to a state that 
would bear the iiujairtatiun, would thrive all the better for 
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it. Ami when the day shall come (as to all healthful colonies 
it must sooner or later come) in which the settlement has 
grown an inde]>endent state, we may thereby have laid the 
seeds of a constitution and a civilisation similar to our own, 
with self-developed forms of monarchy and aristocracy, 
though of a simpler grow th than old societies accept, and not 
left a strange motley chaos of struggling democracy—an 
uncouth livid giant, at which the Frankenstein may well 
tremble; not because it is a giant, but because it is a giant 
half completed. Depend upon it the ^’ew World will be 
friendly or hostile to the Old, not in proportion to the 
kinship of race, hut in proportion to the similarity of 
manners and institutions—a mighty truth to which wo 
colonisers have been blind!” 

From “Tiik Caxiovs.” a work 
by tln> Rijht Il'iuonrohlr Sir K<lw'ir>i <!. F.. L. Ihthmr Lutton, 
Hurt., .If.'/'.. Culoiimt Ministry. 


“ The sober and industrious mechanic should have no 
scruple in making up his mind and his knapsack for a run 
to Australia, Canada, or Columbia. Sir Edward JJulwcr 
Lvtton has conferred high service upon the country, in 
entering with the ardour of his own ‘ PiRistratus,’ ai d the 
sagacity of * Trevelyan,’ upon this question of colonisation. 
Should he succeed, and we have no doubt he will, in carry¬ 
ing out his notions with regard to the new colony, he will 
have ranked himself amongst the greatest benefactors of his 
race. They are the best statesmen and the truest patriots 
who find a* field for tin; surplus energies of an Old World 
civilisation; and Sir Edward has set forth the means by 
which, as it were, the poorhouses of England may be shipped 
across the water, and turned into happy and independent 
homes for a happy and independent population.” 

Stamford. 12 (ft .Unjust, 1858. 



I. 


AXULO-ASIAN INTERCOURSE 


VIA 

6rnt ^Britain in % Mcstcm |)cmisgjjerc. 


“ Ik it nothing to liritaiii thnt to licr»ivay In- heon committed an empire on 
which the -un never -I'tx, r.t that pr vise period at which xcientitic discoveries 
have wuii their lnt.--t tiitimpli* over spice and tinif." 


I.— t 1'it/l Jlinieti />, illl'l Oilin' ProtXi ifiioje, nl the 

Project of coioitefint/ (he .It/untie owl Pori fie Sen boo rite, 
(of nit ant of a Main Theoiiifh Trunk' liailvon. from I Ski to 
ISAS. 

In the “ Journal of Klemnittil Loeomotion." so far back 
us March, 18.A3, Sir Richard Broun first drew jiublic 
attention to tl»e important subject of opening direct steam 
intercourse between Europe aiul Asia by route of our pos¬ 
sessions in North America, ami planting colonies on 
nionarehial principles upon the vacant Crown lands along 
the line. 

The wonderful progress which the railway movement 
made between I8.A3 and KS-14, and the circumstance that 
benefieiid fields for the development of such undertakings 
were then being sought for in all portions of the British 
Empire, suggested to him in the close of the latter year 
the project of constructing a railway from Halifax on the 
Atlantic Seaboard to Canada, and thence by the head of 
Lake Superior and the Red River Settlement to a terminus 
on the shores of the Pacific ocean opposite Vancouver's 
Island. 

This scheme Sir Richard Broun set out in a prospectus 
which he submitted in January, !8AA, to various gentlemen 
in the City of London ; and he also sent it to his friend the 
late Dr. Thomas Rolph. formerly Emigration Agent in 



England for the Government of Canada, with a letter re¬ 
questing to have his opinion os to the practicability of the 
undertaking. In reply to this communication I)r. Rolph, on 
the 22ml of January, 18-k), wrote from Portsmouth to Sir 
Richard, as follows:— 

u I return to you, as yon desire, the very wide proa pectus which 
“ vou have drawn up, and only wish there htul !>een as much prnctica- 
“ bilitv in pursuing the project ns you have evinced ability in designing 
“ it. There are, however, I consider insu|>erable difficulties in the 
“ construction of such a railroad ns you speak of from climate as well 
“ ns from mountains. In the intermediate distance between Lake 
“ Superior and Nootka Sound there is nn extent of country subject to 
“ several months of severe winter, whilst between the Lake of the 
“ Woods and the rocky mountains the surface is very irregular.” 

Whilst prosecuting further inquiries upon the subject, 
Sir Richard Broun observed in the Timts journal of the 
23rd of March, 184o, a paragraph copied from a New York 
paper, headed “ Gigantic Enterprise,” mentioning that 
Mr. Asa Witney, an enterprising merchant in that city, had 
just propounded a plan for the construction of a railroad 
from the western shore of Lake Erie to the navigable part 
of the Colombia River and the Oregon territory, to become 
the future medium of the Amerieo-European trade with 
China. Three months later, whilst occupied with the same 
matter, he received a note from Mr. William Bridges (who 
afterwards acted as secretary to the promoters), dated the 
20th of June, 18k), saying, it had occurred to him that the 
present was a very favourable opportunity for forming a 
nucleus to carry out his (Sir R’s.) Nova Scotia objects by 
means of a railway, and offering to assist in getting the 
requisite city influence. And ten days afterwards. Sir 
Richard received a second letter from Dr. Rolph, dated, 
6th July, 1816, as follows :— 

“ A few months since you wrote to me as to the practicability ami 
“ expediency of constructing a railroad, which by passing through, and 
“ connectingourextensive valuable possessions in liritish North America, 
might, at the same time, ensure our maritime and commercial supre- 
maev, by uniting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceuns. It 
“ then occurred to me that the great extent of the line, the nature of the 
“ territory, and the character of the climate would oppose ol>staclcs that 
“ might l*c deemed insuperable. Since that time, however, my attention 
“ having been more directly drawn to the policy and feasibility of Mich a 
“ scheme, f have read with great attention, much surprise, and no incon- 
“ siderable satisfaction, that our acute, formidable, enterprising neigh- 
u hours, the Yankees, have actually made such a suncy of the line as to 



“ render ita nocccsa no longer problematical This being the case, and 
“ its immeasurable importance to the political pre-eminence and eoruiner- 
‘‘ cinl prosperity of this country being so self-evident, I think it is a pro- 
“ ject that seriously deserves the utmost attention. The union of ‘he 
“ ,w ' 0 ocean ® by Lake Nicaragua and the Isthmus of Panama would be 
** R h| r niore formidable, and a great deal less desirable undertaking ; 
“ whilst the conjoint colonisation of the great, superb, and fertile valley 
“ of the Oregon, which could l>e rendered an auxiliary to this gn>at 
“ national work, would be fraught with endless blessings to this over- 
'* l*eopled kingdom. Five hundred waggons are now daily passing 
“ through the 1 nited States territory to the shores of the Pacific 

Ocean; and when I reflect that a railroad has been made through the 
“ l uited States already from New York to New Orleans, a far greater 
“ distance than the one I now trust to wo undertaken, the object I think 
“ i® one well worthy of British capitalists, British patriots, and Briri-h 
“ philanthropists.” 

_ Shortly after the receipt of this letter a board or com¬ 
mittee of promoters of the scheme was organized, Sir 
Richard Broun acting as chuirnian of it: and in that capa¬ 
city he drew up a Memorial setting out in general terms the 
features of the undertaking, and asking for it Government 
countenance and support—1st, because it would supersede 
the necessity for making the contemplated military road 
along the boundary line of New Brunswick; 2nd, because 
it would afford a vast opening for the safe and profitable 
investment of British capital; and. 3rd, because it would 
above all things furnish progressively immense facilities for 
the systematic plantation and .settlement of the whole vacant 
frontier territory of British North America from the Atlantic 
to the Parotic. 

A copy of this Memorial —which forms the basis or 
groundwork of the movement in favour of the enterprise 
which has now been in progress from 184.) to the present 
hour, for connecting Europe with Asiab^' u line of steamboat 
and railway communication through British waters and ter¬ 
ritory which will bring London nml Pekin within twenty 
days’ commercial intercourse with each other—was presented 
to the then Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, on the 12tli of 
July, 1845 ; and duplicates of it, dated the 17th of the same 
month, were transmitted by the following Mail to the 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Metcalfe, and to the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, viz.. 
Lord Viscount Falkland, and Sir William M c B. Colebrooke. 

An American statesman, long before steam navigation 
and railway enterprise had began, piedicting the importance 
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would one day be attached to the juno / 'm of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, thus wrote :— 

“ On broad grounds this work ban boon well cbnracteriBcd a a tho 
“ mightiest event in favour of the peaceful intercourse of nations which 
“ the physical circumstances of the globe present to the enterprise of 
“ man. The whole world is interested in this work. I would not 
“ speak of it with sectional, even national feeling; but if Europe is 
“ indifferent, it would be glory surpassing the conquest of kingdoms to 
“ make this greatest enterprise ever attempted by human force entirely 
“ our own.” 

On the receipt however of the JSIemoki.vl all that Sir 
Robert Peel (lid m the matter was to hand it over to Lord 
Stanley, then Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart¬ 
ment. The ^consequence has been that, wliilnt under the 
auspices of that first Lord of the Treasury and his suc¬ 
cessors in office, a capital between the years 1845 and 1858 
of upwards of £326,033,21Y has been sunk in railway specu¬ 
lations within the United Kingdom which have entailed losses 
on society of the most frightful and overwhelming character, 
this stable and magnificent enterprise—one which in effect 
will add the resources of an empire larger than all Europe 
to the wants and necessities of the mother country—has 
been allowed for thirteen years to hang in the wind. And 
that too during a period of time in which an unregulated, 
uncared for, emigration of upwards of 2,221,416 persons have 
crossed the Atlantic to settle in the United States of America, 
to the loss to this country, at the price set upon them per 
head by the *Vew’ York Herald , of 2,221,416,000 dollars — 
a sum larger by 100 millions sterling than all that railway 
making in England, Scotland and Ireland has enguiphed 
since 1845. 

But although Sir Robert Peel, as a Prime Minister capa¬ 
ble of looking before as well as after in things or plans of 
transcendant national importance, failed to do his duty in 
this particular matter, another member of the same noble 
hereditary order to which he belonged, appreciating Sir 
Richard Broun’s labours in the neglected cause of sys¬ 
tematic colonisation in the Western Hemisphere, thus 
encouraged him to proceed :— 

u Yours is a grand, a glorious project. Its influence extends over 
“ a vast space both in the Old World and in the New. It must affect the 
“ destinies of hundreds of thousands of human beings, not only now but 
“ for ages yet to come. It is a giant labour, bringing care, anxiety, 
“ and toil; bat an ardent mind like yours will be cheered on its onward 
“ course by the high feeling which tho consciousness of a great duty 
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“ performed, and tbu bright gleam of hope that ultimate success will 
** crown jour indomitable efforts cannot fail to bring.” 

The Memorial having been referred to Lord Stanley aa 
Colonial Minister, the promote™ nought on interview with 
liis Lordship on the subject, which he granted to them on 
the 25th of the month (July 1845). On thin occasion Lord 
Stanley (now Earl of Derby) promised to Sir Richard Broun 
and Ilia associates that should the project of Anglo-Asian 
intercourse by way of British North America l>e favour¬ 
ably entertained by the colonics there, the promoter* should 
not fail to receive such aid and support to the mutter as the 
Imperial Government could give. 

During the autumn of 181.5, the following replies were 
received from the Colonial Executives in North America to 
the Memorial respectively addressed to them, via.:— 

First, from his Excellency Viscount Falkland, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia, dated Halifax, 10th August, 18-15, 
acknowledging the Memorial, and saying— 

'* In reply, I l>eg to assure you, that I conceive the contemplated 
“ Railway would, if carried into effect, V productive of so much benefit 
“ to the Province of Nova Scotia, that 1 will mo^t willingly do every 
“ thing in my power to forward the views of tLe projectors. ,r 

Second, from Ids Excellency Sir William M* B. Cole- 
brooke, Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, dated 
Fredericton, 2f)th August, 1815, stating— 

“ In reply to the application from the Mi inorinli«ta for support from 
“ the Provincial Government of New Brunt-nick, that be had the satis- 
“ faction of being able to inform them that there was a very general 
“ disposition to facilitate and promote the undertaking in that province; 
u that he hoped by the next Packet to forward to the Memorialists 
“ some information of the proceedings of local associations taking an in- 
“ terest in the 'subject; and that in compliance with the request of the 
“ Memorialists he had communicated with Ilcr Majesty's Government 
“ on the subject by the present MaiL” 

Third, from Colonel Higginson, Colonial Secretary for 
Canada, dated Civil Secretary’s Office. Montreal, 15th Oc¬ 
tober, 1845, Haying that by command of Lord Metcalfe, then 
Governor-General, he had the honour t<* acknowledge the 
receipt of the Memorial dated 15th July, 1815, anti that he 
was directed by bis Lordship to acquaint the parties from 
whom it emanated— 

“ That the Governor-General in Council had given to the Memorial 
“ that degree of consideration which the vast importance of the subject 
“ merited; and that, without offering any opinion on the fca'-ibility of 
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“ opening a railroad communication from Montreal to the Pacific Ocean, 
** his Excellency in Council considered that the proposed chain of t-team 
“ communication from England to Montreal was calculated in a high 
“ degree to promote the interests and advance the prosja-ritv of Canada, 
“ and was an undertaking well worthy of tie countenance of the Go- 
“ vemment of Canada, and of the j>eople of that and the ncighltouring 
“ British provinces. The Governor-General in Council, without being 
“ in possession of greater information regarding the proceeding* of the 
“ Memorialists, was unable to do more than to assure them that they 
“ might rely upon the Govcnunent of that Province for whatever pro¬ 
jection and aid it might bo consistent to render; and where the 
“ railway might pass through the unconeeiled lands of the Crown, right 
“ would lx; conferred to the Company of using what was necessary for 
‘‘ the purposes of the Railroad.” 

A large and influential public meeting of the eitizena of 
Quebec, held on the 23rd October, 18K3, and which was pre¬ 
sided over by his worship the Mayor, appointed a Committee, 
consisting of the Mayor, the Hon. W. Walker, the Hon. T. 
Neilson, Hon. A. W. Cochran, Hon. H. Hlack, and I. B. For- 
nytli, W. Stevenson and J. C.Fisher, Esqrs., to co-operate with 
Sir Richard Broun and his associates, in furtherance of the 
projected railway. On this occasion, resolutions were unani¬ 
mously passed, expressing tlie great satisfaction which the 
proceedings adopted in London by the promoters had given 
to the people of Canada, and pledging the citizens of Quebec 
cordially to unite in every possible effort to carry into effect 
the proposed railway. The meeting further resolved, on the 
motion of the Hon. Henry Black, that— 

“ An address should t*e presented to the Governor-General, with a 
“ copy of the resolutions, pr:u mg that his Excellency would lx; pleased 
“to bring the subject thereof under the favourable consideration of her 
“ Majesty'* Government, and that he would take such other steps as in 
“ his opinion might be deemed most expedient for furthering the 
“ undertaking.” 

At the same period, public meetings of the principal in¬ 
habitants of Halifax in Nova Scotia, and of St. John’s in 
New Brunswick, also took place, and committees were 
formed to correspond with the promoters, and assist them 
in carrying their vast design into effect. The committee at 
Halifax embraced the names of the Hon. Chief Justice Halli¬ 
burton, the Hon. M. B. Almon, President of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, the Hon. William Young, Speaker of the Legis¬ 
lative Assev. bly, the Hon. Hugh Bell, Mayor of Halifax, the 
Hon. M : f?jl Tobin, the Hon. Joseph Howe, and many others. 
That . ot. John’s comprised the Hon. Joseph < 'unurd. mem- 



her of the Executive and Legislative Council* in New Bruns¬ 
wick, Lnuehlan Donaldson. Esq.. Mayor of the City, W. J. 
Beteil. Esq., President of the Central Bank of the Pro\iiuv. 
John Duncan Esq., President of the Commercial lhink. 
Charles Fisher, Member of the Legislative Assembly, and 
others, being some of the most active, energetic and influ¬ 
ential men in the colony, with the whole weight of the 
banking interest in it. 

On the 1st of November. I81.*>, pursuant to public notice, 
a general meeting of the inhabitants of the counties of West¬ 
morland, in New Brunswick, and Cumberland, in Not a 
Scotia, took place at the town of Saekville. the Hon. William 
Crane, in the chair. This meeting, composed of an influen¬ 
tial portion of the public of both provinces, viewing the 
railway projected by Sir Diehard Broun, as — 

“ An object closely connected with the best interests of the llritisli 
“ North American colonies, and king at the same time eminently calcu- 
“ Iated to strengthen the ties which bound them to the mother country, 
“ and to afford the means of establishing that j>crfcc! intercom .->0 which 
“ is so essential to their mutual prosjierity and happiness," 

Unanimously resolved— 

“That this meeting regards with marked approbation the proceed- 
*■ mgs of the promoters of this great national undertaking, and wih 
"cordially co-operate with them and with the legislatures of these 
•• colonies, in carrying this magnificent enterprise into iqieratioii, bv 
“giving its assent to free grant-, to the railway of such portions of the 
“ ungranted lands over which the contemplate ! line ma\ pn-s ; ami al-o 
“to an annual appropriation from the pnn ineial r,:\< ime-. pi-<.|x>niun:d 
“ to the advantage to be derived from this great work, and to the state 
“ of the funds of the province, and by affording every other facility 
“ and encouragement within its power.” 

These movements in Quebec, Halifax, St. John and Sack- 
\ille in favour of the railway were followed up by many 
others in the three colonies ; and their legislatures subse¬ 
quently passed facility acts in favour of the undertaking, 
agreeing to encourage it, not only by large grants of lands, 
but also by an annual subsidy of i'2(),(MK) each, making a 
total of £(>(),000, in guarantee of a minimum dividend on the 
capital to be expended in the construction of die line from 
Umifax to Quebec. 

Lord Stanley having, shortly after the interview with him 
on the 17th of July, J81A, left ofliee, a Mkmoriai. fr un the 
promoters to the Queen in Council on the subject of the 
railway was presented through his successor.the Bight Hon 
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W. £. Gladstone. Further, us tin ltith of January, 18-kJ, a 
deputation from the promoters had an interview at the 
Colonial Office with Mr. Gladstone, when Sir Richard Broun 
placed in his hands a “ Memorandim” relative to the con¬ 
stitution of a board of directors for carrying out the under¬ 
taking. Subsequently, on the 21st of that month Lord 
Lyttleton on Itehalf of the Colonial Minister, communi¬ 
cated to the promoters that Mr. Gladstone bad laid their 
Memorial before the Queen ; but that, before advising Her 
Majesty to issue any specific commands on the propositions 
wluch it contained, he required to obtain much fuller informa¬ 
tion on the subject, which information he was then engaged 
in seeking. Further, on the 11th of June in that year, Lord 
Lyttleton again, by direction of Mr. Gladstone, acquainted 
the promoters that Her Majesty’s Ministers had determined 
on undertaking a survey of the country between Halifax and 
Quebec with a view to ascertaining the best line to be 
adopted for a trunk railway, with reference to imperial and 
military as well as provincial and commercial interests. In 
this letter his Lordship also informed the promoters that:— 

11 Though Mr. Gladntonc "ns not thi'u in a condition to enter into 
“ anv communication with reference to the Company they "ere engaged 
“ in organising, or its internal arraiisrcnicnt-. still he hoped the. pro- 
“ meters would continue to pursue thine arrangements in any "ay 
“ which they might consider rt ipiisife for their own interests, and that 
“ in particular lie (the Colonial Minister; was nut aware of any reason 
*• for the jtostponement by them of any proceedings which they might 
“ have iu view with reference to organising a direction for the com- 
“ pany.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone, who had, in consequence of the movement 
originated bv Sir Richard Broun and his associates, influ¬ 
enced the Government to incur the expense of making a 
survey of the line of railway—and who had further per¬ 
sonally, to a deputation from the promoters, expressed the 
strong interest which he took, in common with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in the project—resigned the seals of the Colonial 
Department a short time after the date of the above-cited 
letter. But the subject was continued with his successor 
Earl Grey; and, in answer to a communication addressed 
to his Lordship on the 10th of October, lStfi, the promoters 
received from Sir B. Hawes a reply, dated the 22ml of that 
month, as follows ■— 

*• I am directed by Earl Grey to acknowledge the receipt of yonr 
“ letter of the 10th in^t.. in which you lay liefore hi* l.ordship the 
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proceedings and view* of the gentlemen who are associated for the 
object of establishing a railway across the North American continent, 
“ Lord Grey directs me to inform you in aii'wer, that he is fully sensible 
*• of the great imjiortance of the subject which you have brought under 
“ his consideration, and that Her Majesty’-. Government will lx- anxious 
“ to give all the supjxirt in their {Miner to the projected railway. Hut 
“ until the survey which is now in progress shall have been made, and 
iome estimate funned of ihe probable cost of the undertaking, and also 
until the views of the different provincial legislatures as to the best 
“ niode of earning it into effect shall have been ascertained, it will be 
“ premature to enter into any consideration of the several proposals con- 
“ tained iu }our letter." 

On opening the Legislative Assenihly of Nova Scotia, 
1847, his Excellency, the late Sir John Harvey, Lieutenant- 
Governor, spoke as follows :— 

“ The period at, and the circumstances under, which we meet, afford 
“ me the opportunity of recommending to your continue J attention an 
“ undertaking second in its importance to none which hss ever engaged 
“ the notice of any colonial Legislature in any portion of the British 
“ dominions. I allude to the proposed railway between Halifax and 
“ Quebec, which will constitute the most important link in that great 
“ chain of communication which may be destined, at no remote period, 
“ to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific ocean, and to conduct to a 
“ British sea-port, from those into which it is now forced, that vast 
“ stream of trade, not of our western possessions alone, but of the 
“ rich and extensive wheat and gram-growing districts of all central 
“ America." 

The final report of Major Robinson, who headed the 
party employed oy the Government to survey the portion of 
the railway between Halifax and Quebec, bears date at 
Halifax, the 31st of August, 1848. As regards the soil, 
climate, resources, &c., of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
(which provinces, and the part of Canada that lies south of 
the St. Lawrence, still contains upwards of 14,000,000 acres 
of unsettled soil), this official document contains certainly 
the most valuable information ever collected. From it we 
learn that— 

“ No portion of the American continent possesses greater natural 
“ resources for the maintenance of large and flourishing communities. 
“ An almost boundless range of the richest soil still remains unsettled, and 
“ may be rendered available for the purposes of agriculture. The wealth 
“ of inexhaustible forests of the best timber in America, and of exten- 
sive regions of tbe most valuable minerals, lmve as yet been scarcely 
“ touched. Along the whole line of sea coast around each island and in 



" every river are t<» In* fuuul the prente«t mid ri<-he*t fisheries in tin* 
*• world. The best fuel nnd the most nhumlont wnter-jKiwer nre n\nil- 
•• able for the eoarwr manufactures, for which an easy and certain 
*• market will lie found. Trade with other continents is favoured bv the 
“ jxis'Cssiori of a large number of wife nnd spacious harbours ; long, 
*• deep and numerous rivers, nnd vast inland scan, supply the means of 
“ easy intercourse ; and the structure of the country generally affords 
“ the utmost facility for every specie* of communication by land. IJn- 
“ bounded materials of agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
“ industry are there.'’ 

After tlie receipt of this report, the (iovernor-General 
of Cunnda addressed n letter to the Colonial Minister, dated 
23rd December, 1818, in which he observed as follows :— 

“ On the vast inn»ortnnec of the intended railway, whether ns affect- 
‘- ing Imperial or Provincial interest*, I feel that it is altogether unne- 
‘- ee*sary to insist. The. subject bas long been before the public, and 
“ its manifold recommendations have licen ably stated in various pubh- 
“ cations, official and unofficial, as well as in the valuable reports of the 
“ surveying engineers. I cannot, however, refrain from observing that 
“ while on the one hand no undertaking seems to me so well calculated 
“ as this to connect the Provinces together, to promote the interests 
“ which they have in common, to inspire them with a consciousness of 
“ their own strength, nnd thus to tit Jlritish North America for the 
“ fulfilment of its high destinies; so, on the other, none appears to be 
“ more likely to increase the population, extend the trade, and develop 
“ the local resources of each. And if this remark be true as applied to 
“ Canada, still more emphatically does it hold good of the lower pro- 
“ vinces.” 

On the opening- of Parliament in February, 181-0, the 
report of the surveying expedition wax presented to both 
Houses by Her Majesty’s command, and ordered to be 
printed. During the course of the same session petitions on 
the subject of the railway were presented from Sir Richard 
Hroun to the Commons by Lord Marcus Hill, and to the 
Lords by the Duke of Newcastle. 

These petitions urged upon the attention of the Legis¬ 
lature that since the project of direct Anglo-Asian inter¬ 
course, by means of a railway across the continent of 
North America, had first been mooted by him in the close of 
1814, there had been an unregulated, unaided Emigration 
from our shores to the New World, in 1845, of 93,501 per¬ 
sons ; in 1846, of 129,851 ; in 1847, of 224,251 ; and in 
18-18, of 220,053; total, 687,650. That the returns made by 
the emigration officers showed that in 1847 upwards of 
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25.00U of these emigrants hail died either in the parage out 
or immediately after landing, whilst the mortality under 
similar circumstances in 1844* exceeded 13,815; and that 
this amount of national bipod-guiltiness—greater than that 
since occasioned by the Crimean war—as well as other para¬ 
mount questions of policy, justice iuuI humanity, culled 
loudly for the practical adoption of the suggestions which 
petitioner had thrown out; and therefore he prayed that all 
the documents, memorials, and reports in the matter of the 
projected railway might be referred to a select committee to 
consider and report their opinion upon the same. 

During the course of the same year, and the spring fol¬ 
lowing, three articles on the subject of the railway and 
national improvidence and neglect of colonisation in British 
North America, written by Sir Richard Broun, appeared in 
the leading agricultural periodical of Scotland. Voluminous 
extracts from these articles were copied by the local press, and 
attracted attention on both sides of the Tweed. The first 
of the series was thus noticed by the Edinburgh Evening 
Post :— 

“ The Journal of Agriculture for the present quarter (July, 1849,) 
“ opens with a powerful and eloquent exposition of the value and ad- 
“ vantages of Nova Scotia to Scottish emigrants; and advocates, with 
“ great ability, tho settlement of that colony on the original principles 
“ and views of its royal founder. The proposal is essentially based 
“ on the revival of Scottish Baronet rights, and Scottish Baronet duties 
“ in the western hemisphere. The writer calls for an union of all 
“ ranks in Scotland to carry forward this grand scheme; and we trust 
“ it will command the attention it obviously merits.” 

The organ of the Landed Interest of England, Bell's 
Weekly Messenger, also remarked of this gaper:— 

u The leading article in the present number of this well-known pub- 
“ lication is entitled, ‘ Scottish Agricultural Resources, and their Neglect 
in the ‘ Western Hemisphere.’ We do not know the author, but we can 
“ confidently say he has conferred upon his own country in particular, 
“ and upon the kingdom at large, a great benefit, by calling attention 
“ to the immense sources of national prosperity which lie within oar 
“ grasp.” 

During the session of 1851, his Grace the Du^^f New¬ 
castle presented a second and fuller petition from Siriiichard 
Broun to the House of Lords on the subject of the railway; 
the petitioner pressing the project of connecting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific seaboards by a chain of elementary com- 
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mu mention, and making it subserve the grout end of planting 
colonies at each footstep, on the attention of Parliament as 
one, the realisation of which would not only diffuse Great 
Britain in all her essentialities from the German sea even to 
the Pacific waters, but would also, within the bounds of this 
old and new monarchy, for ever .cause peace, opulence and 
prosperity to abound. 

The House of Lords continuing dormant in regard to 
this business, during the Parliamentary session of 1852, 
Sir hard Broun presented a memorial on the subject of 
the railway to the Earl of Derby. Prime Minister: on the 
18th of June in that year, he headed a deputation which had 
an interview with Sir John Pakington, Colonial Minister, 
on the same topic : and on the 2nd of September following, 
Sir Richard addressed, in print, a letter to the Prime Minister 
“ On the Imperial Halifax and Quebec Railway and Anglo- 
Asian Steam Transit Project,” citing on the title-page these 
observations from the Halifax Guardian :— 

“ We venture to assert that if this ground of complaint—viz., tub 
“ kon-formation of THE Great Trc.nk Railway —was removed, and 
“ British capital legitimately employed in developing the resources of 
“ these colonies, the annexation cry would be hushed into eternal slum- 
“ ber. Nay, more, it needs but this alone to make the North American 
“ colonies the most prosperous, as they are now the most devoted and 
“ loyal of the hundreds of millions of subjects who have sworn alle- 
“ giance to the British crown.” 

During the month of January, 1853, Sir Richard Broun 
being then in Glasgow, took the opportunity of giving three 
lectures on the subject of colonisation in British North 
America. The first of these was delivered to the Handloom 
Weavers' Association, representing upwards of 50,000 
operatives who consider emigration the only effectual means 
of relief for the evils which the power loom system has 
entailed upon them; the second to the heads of the Trades 
House of Glasgow; and the third to the mercantile and 
professional classes. These lectures were reported at great 
length both in the Scottish and English press ; the editor of 
the Glasgow Herald considering the subject so worthy of 
public attention that he devoted a larger space in his 
columns to the last of the number than he did to Mr. 
Disraeli’s celebrated speech on the budget of that year. 

On his return to London, Sir Richard, the same session, 
farther moved in the matter of the Pacific Railway and 
Colonisation Scheme, by addressing several letters on the 
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subject to the Duke of Newcastle, who wan then Colonial 
Minister. 

In December, J85I, a pamphlet entitled An>jlo-Atin» 
futercoHW tin O'rent lirihiin hi (itr M’< th ru 11< miepln *v, was 
put into print by Sir Richard Broun. with n view to 
advancing the project. and keeping the public alive to it h 
merits; and the year following, the pamphlet entitled 
“ Austral iff <• Mhtuk' — A cm Jh’iiu.-iiirk fur (he £iiii</ra)it,” by 
ft retired officer, thus notices the enterprise : - 


u Looking through I lie vista of n few -ihcrt years wc can only \ lew 
*• New Brunswick ns die American -idc of the great I'liglisli A iry 
"on the road to China. This i~ no cliiniciu : t lie idea las ta!.«n 
‘root in the minds of ninny intiu mini people who ilentlx mm its 
“practicability. .sir Itiehard Broun, one of the ancii ot (trder of 
“ baronets of Nova Scotia, has dexotn! nmrh tali ut nod willed.1., * inn* 
“ and attention to die subject ; and by him, in conjunction with oiln is, 
the undertaking, liowcur inoiim-u* it ii..m be. at no di-wiut pxivd 
“ may probably lie carried our. May the e.\eid<ns of those xxho pur 
their shoulder* to the wheel to elToit s,, impo, rent nnd <o gigantic an 
“ object be crowned with the success they merit.'' 

On the late Sir William Molesworth hemming Colonial 
Minister, Sir Richard llrtmn tr.insmitted to him mptr* of 
the pamphlets written by him in 1852 and 1851, with it ieifer 
requesting to be informed whether he could promise 
Government support to a bill to incorporate the projector 
and his associates with railway making and colonising 
powers in the British North American possession*, Sir 
Richard received an an-wer, tinted the Brd of September, 
1855, stating that - 

“ Sir William Molesworth must decline to pronounce an opinion on 
“ the project to which the communication nddres-cd to him related, 

“ until it had first been intntduccd to Parliament in tlie shape of a hill, 

“ and can be examined in its details. But any' measure connected with 
*• the formation of a railway in British America, if introduced, would 
not fail to receixc from Her Majesty's Government the consideration 
•• due to the itnjiortance of the subject and to the magnitude of the 
“ interests which it involves.” 

Ill February, 1857, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to consider the state of those 
British Possessions in North America, which are under the 
administration of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or over which 
they possess a license to trade. lit the month of June in 

•t 
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the surne year the Canadian House of Assembly nominated 
a Select Committee to receive and collect evidence and 
information as to the rights of the Hudson's Bay Company 
under their Charter, the renewal of the license of occupa¬ 
tion, the character of the soil and climate of the territory, 
and its fitness for settlement. The reports of both of these 
bodies, with the evidence taken by the former, were ordered 
to be printed 11th August, 1857. 

In the spring of the same year Government sent out an 
expedition under Professor Hind, Mr. PalKser, Mr. Dawson, 
and Mr. Gladman, for the purpose of exploring the country 
from Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains; and during 
the spring of the present year another expedition, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Elliott,* of the Royal Engineers, has 
been despatched to survey the country from Vancouver’s 
Island to the eastward, with a view to the construction of 
that great transit route across the continent of America, 
which all American writers allow to be the master enter¬ 
prise of the age. 

On the present Ministry coming into office, Sir Richard 
Broun addressed the following “Memorandum” to Lord 
Stanley, M.P., then Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart¬ 
ment ; and of date the 24th of April last, he received a letter 
from the Earl of Carnarvon, stating that he was directed by 
Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of the same, and to 
convey his Lordship’s thanks for the communication. 
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RAILWAY SETTLEMENT. 

“ If you with ttdoniet to be proepcroue, to refect back the dvi/itation, the 
“ habiti, nnd fotlinge of their parent tier Jr. an<i to be, amt long remain, integral 
“perte of your empire, cart tkouid be taken that toeiety thoubl be carried out in 
“ something of the form in which it i* tern at home; that it thould contain tome at 
“ hatt of a ix the dtmentt that go to mate it up here; and that it ekould continue 
" under thote influence t that art found effectual for keeping ui together in har- 
" C'darlk* Bru,rR. 


(Europratr anb ftsiatir Snlmmirst 
THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN l'ROVIXCES. 


Memorandum on the at>ovc fuhjeef bg the Honottrable Sir 
Richard Bi'oun, Bart., plared in the hands of the Right 
Honourable Lord Stanley, Colonial Minister, 9th April, 
1858. 

1. The project of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by means of a main trunk railway from Halifax to 
Port Langley, by route of Quebec, the Ottawa Valley, and 
the Bed Hirer Settlement — and thereby promoting the 
Systematic Colonisation of the vacant crown lands through 
which the Line wiD pass—was originated by undersigned in 
the close of the year 1844; and the proceedings adopted by 
him, and others acting with him, in 18 45, 1846, and follow¬ 
ing years, are noticed in the pamphlets entitled “ Letter to 
Lord Derby,” 2nd September 1852, and ‘‘Further Expo¬ 
sition,” 28th December 1854, copies of which accompany 
this document. 11 

2. In the year 1845, undersigned and his coadjutors pre¬ 
sented Memorials upon the subject of the said Kailway to 


* The** Pamphlet* may he had of the rnbliaher*. 




the llnnir (nivt rnmcnt. the (h>venior-(«eneral i1‘ Canada. 
nml the I.ieiitriiaut-tbivernors id' Nn\u Sndin. and New 
l’runswii k. Thev iiKii tin'll organised a Provisional Com¬ 
mittee eon-isting <d’ twenty.nim* gentlemen in this country, 
ami I'J.i in rlie three Itrifi»h Nin th American colonics, with 
a v iew to setting on font a Cn\ii'\xY to ••i>nstn:ct the line, 
Farther. hy means id’ a n prest illation to the (Jueen in 
Council. petitions to Parliament, Articles in the home ami 
e d niial pivs>, lectures mi colonisation. explanatory pam¬ 
phlets, and idlier literary exertions spread over the jierind 
i d' I hirt ee’i yt ars. undersigned 1 : a - indi\ idanlly heen instru¬ 
mental tn ci'entiiur a |'ulilic opinion in fuv our of this great 
enterprise. wldeli ought now to prncurc for him and those 
as-nriated with him. a fulfilment id' those promises of 
enenuraoeiiienf ami aid which lie has on \ m inus nrcusinns 
received hotli from Colonial Minis*' i< iu this country, and 
from tlm hea ls of executive Departments in the Provinces 
ale a e named. 

d. From the coniniejicenicnt of his cm rtions in pro. 
moling this work, imdersigm d Inis considered the projected 
i’ail'vay to tie an undertaking too vast in its eommereial 
and political features to he carried into clVcet through the 
a;o ney of an ordinary joint-stuck compnnv : and that cir¬ 
cumstance led him and his coadjutors, in 1N1.">. to present to 
the then Prime Minister. Sir li'ohert Peel, the Mi.wotti \i. 
which forms the basis of all the steps which have subse¬ 
quently hr"ii taken for (be purpose of nuli-in: a s t In me 
■which at first was regalded with doubt as unfeasible hut is 
now allow d to he one imt only practicable, but also of 
paramount importance to the Jiritisli nation on both sides 
of the Atlantic ocean. 

■ 1 -. Some mouths nftir this Main Trunk Kailway line 
through flritisls soil in Xortli America was mooted by 
imd. !'-iei.ed in the City of Condon, a merchant of New 
York. Mr. Asa M'hifiay, took st» ps to sit on foot a com¬ 
pany there for the purpose of connecting the Atlantic sca- 
hoard with flic Fac iiic svaj»orfs, by a Il.hlwav to traverse tlie 
Fnited Stati s territory. This rival project. during the past 
thirtei'ii y ;>:•<, has been aj(proved of by r< solutions passed 
in its favour b\ no less than nineteen dith rent slates of the 
American T'nion. The press of that republic have long ad¬ 
vocated its construction as a corporate <nierpr;se on the 
ground thatit will add more to the great m - of tlnir 
** count ry. and do linin' for the well-heing of tin ir ]»eople. 
than a hundred ISarnu 17*7';.*.” The slim of 100.00U 



dollars wtw luTijr u^ro voted to <l< fray the* survey of thr, o 
distinct routes. I'urth' r. the tie:i;jrt■ noiitly communi¬ 
cated to Congress Iiy Mr. 1 tu<-lmit:ui. the president of the 
I nited State-, recommends tin f<*n-ij«m of this *• (treat 
Highway of Nations " both i:]'un eninim reial and military 
ground-. And at this inotm .it -nan' Ami rman siihjrcts 
are about to open an otliee in’ the City of London with a 
view to proeuriiijr tor it the support of'J’ritMi capital by a 

sale of shares. 

A. It is however admitted on all side- that the shortest 
and l*est route tor inter-oe. anie railway eoinmunication in 
North America lies through oar own itriti-h |'o«.*essioiis 
and from the t \ id' nee taken last S, s-jun by Hie Select 
Committee on the Hudson'' I’my Company, and the recent 
i xphuatioiis nf I Vote *sor Halli'cr. it i- C'taMi'hi d that the 
|»1 1 \ sieal yeoirraphx between Lake Superior and I’upct Sound 
is. with the solitary e\eeption of eras*ini' the Kocky Moun¬ 
tains, peculiarly favourable for a line of l’aiiwax.' Indeed 
it is now certain that there are no insuperable obstacles to 
at i>uee plaeiii"'l*etween these distant termini an iron girdle 
which wollld subject the va-t neglected territories betvueli 
lhim to the heiietieont intluenees. of civilisation: and make 
their usufruct minister to the mainti nance in J’.ritish hands 
of that superiority in the Tar West which seems to l>c the 
heritage of ;he Anelo- s ax"U race. 

(». ('"i'sii* linir. IP'M, (t'i't Kailvvav and St, ant-boat e*.m- 

mnnieittion now exists beta, the A'lanth- so.-N ; n>l the 

North-western shores of Lake Superior: second, that the 
formation of the Uailvvay between Halifax ami (,’iiehee, and 
likewise the section of it from the latur eity throiiudi the 
Ottawa dist' iet to the In ad of Lake Superior, can make 
progress throu.di local ov.-aui/ation : and. third, that the 
rapidly adiamitur wave of popuhition in the I’nilcd Slabs 
toward- tho teiritories lyinir lictween the lied liner Settle¬ 
ment and the lioeky Mountains the near eppmarh of the 
expiry of the Hudson's 1 »ay Company's license of exclusive 
trade - the threatened Mormon dcluite boundary tjurstioiis 
and olln r politi'eal reasons now remh r it mpeutly m. i u s. 
wiry to plant Hrilish lilood and institutes in the vacant soil 
between Lake Superior and the Ihuilie Ocean; it is pro¬ 
posed nflcr Kaster to move the House of Commons tor 
h ave, to lirin.tr in a Hill to incorporate the Company ref, rr, d 
to in the uccotunamiut; pvospt cius. provid'd the On'em¬ 
inent will allow it to lie iutroduei d. more or h ■—. as a 
ministerial measure : and will alibi'd to imdersiirneu ami hi- 
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colleague*! thut uiil and support which on public ground* 
they venture* to solicit and expect. 

7. The draft of u Bill to incorporate the Company, has 
been prepared, and is now in the hands of a noble 'lord, a 
Member of the House of Commons, who is willing to intro¬ 
duce it. The draft has been framed upon the model of the 
Bill for incorporating the “ Bm riMi ami A.muucan (»rkat 
Kaii.way Lam» Comi’an\,” which was passed in the Session 
18.H-.) : -which Bill incorporated four individuals by name, 
and such other persons as afterward might hold stock in the 
undertaking. And in addition to ordinary Railway making 
powers, it seeks the particular boons and privileges which 
are referred to in the prospectus. 

8. The encouragement of a (lovernrnent guariuiteo of a 
minimum <livideml of o percent, to all Railway undertakings 
in India has already attracted, and is now attracting, much 
rapitul to that part of the world ; whilst some time hack a list 
of new intended Companies with an aggregate Share Capital 
of .€28, UK),000 was referred to in the 7'imrg newspaper—from 
which it appears that of the said sum no less than 1' 10,000,000 
is required for Foreign speculations of one kind or other. 

0. In the year I HoO, the Earl of Derby stated in Parlia¬ 
ment with respect to that particular portion of the Main 
Trunk Railway which lies between Halifax and Quebec, 
that, " it ought not to be regarded in a pound, shilling ami 
]>eiice point of view,” and added that laid he then been in 
office he would not have hesitated to sanction and propose 
to Parliament a guarantee for the capital needed to make 
that section, viz., £7,000,000, prnuMed the line should effect 
the great advantages which ministers wished to be derived 
from its completion. "Whilst then Covcrnmcnt might fairly 
he asked to give such a guarantee in this matter as should 
not only prevent about £ 10,000,000 of British money from 
seeking foreign investments, but also secure for the railway 
sdl the moneyed support that is required to insure its speedy 
realisation, nevertheless as regards the section of the line 
between Lake Superior and the Pacific (bean no guarantee is 
asked. In lieu thereof it is, howe\cr. needful that other 
inducements should he held out for the capital needed. 
Inducements such as shall be commensurate with the great¬ 
ness and importance of a work which contemplates these 
two-fold ends, namely, the construction of the most gigantic 
railway ever projected, and the planting of infant colonies 
upon monarchical principles at every footstep of the route. 

10. A network of 20,(KM) miles of railway new covers the 
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United Stuted of America, made ut »m expense of from 
£9,(MM) to £12,000 a mile tut compared with £30,000 to 
£40,000 per mile in this country". In that republic the 
principle of encouraging such undertaking* by lacuna of 
vesting in compnnic* extensive tracts of the vacant soil 
over which their lines pa**, has been widely and beneficially 
adopted. The Illinois Central Kailway hud granted to it 
by Congress 2/>9.'»,009 acres of land as a bonus to induce 
capitalists to embark in the *eheme. The projector al*o of 
the American Pacific Kailwa.x ask-, from < 'ongrc*s thirty miles 
of land on each side of the line, or a strip of territon sixty 
miles broad from terminus to tcrmimi*. 

11. This principle of encouraging railways—under which 
in about ten years between the Mississippi and Utah, the 
flourishing new states of Minnesota. Iowa and Kaiist* with 
their numerous cities, town» and tillages have sprung into 
existence- is also recognised and acted upon in the llritish 
North American Province* ; and recentl\ 1.000.000 acres of 
land in Upper Canada have been offen d by the Provincial 
Government to assist the formation of that section of the 
Main Trunk Kailway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans which shall run across the Ottawa District. Ppoii 
this point too. in reply to a memorial addressed bv under¬ 
signed and others in .Inly. ISI.‘>. to the Canadian Executives, 
the Governor-! tenoral (Lord Mefcalfei in council agreed 
“in consideration of the \ast inipoilanrc of the railway, 
and that the undertaking was well worthy of the counten¬ 
ance of his Got eminent and of the people of that and the 
neighbouring llritish Provinces," to colder on the Pompany 
the right of u*ing the* uneonceded lands of the Crown in 
Canada wheresoever the railway might pass through 
them. 

12. Assuming that the expense of forming the railway 
from Luke Superior to the Pacific Ocean, a distance of I,.'t00 
to 1.KM) miles, will la* from £12,000.000 to flo.000.000. it 
is submitted for the consideration of flic Colonial Minister 
that the Company shall have vested in it by act of Parlia¬ 
ment a free grant of fifteen miles of flic vacant land on 
cither side of the Kailwa.v along its whole length : together 
with the power, as such landholders, to raise portion of the 
capital needed by means of redeemable land notes, 

13. A precedent for such artificial capital nr c onditional 
currency is to be found in the inclhnd In which several c f 
the United States of America wen- orminalh co]ntii*<d and 
their will land - reclaimed. On thi* point we have the fi,>ti- 
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m< »u\ of David 11 unit*, the historian, who, in u letter to the 
Al.lv Moiiclh-t. sav* In our colour of Pennsylvania the 
hind itself, which is the chief eomnioility. is roinal, ami 
pusses into circulation. A planter, immediately after he 
acquires any land, cun fro to a jmldic oflice and receive notes 
to the amount of half the value of his land, which notes he 
cmplovs in all payment*, ami" they circulate through the 
colony hr convention. r lo prevent the colony from being 
overwhelmed l*v this fictitious money, there are two means 
cmjdoycd : lii't, the notes issued to any one planter must 
’■ot exceed a certain sum. whatever he the value of his land ; 
secondly, every planter is obliged to pay hack into the public 
ollice every year one-tenth part of Ins notes. The whole, 
of course, is annihilated in ten veurs, after which it is again 
allowed him to take out new notes to half the value of his 
land.” 

I»y this sensible, intelligent, and independent plan of having 
an nrtilicial or symbolical currency of their own—i.c. by 
coining their land into money -instead of being dependent on 
monev ed men. or capitalists.the descendants of \\ illiiun Penn 
cleared the forest, converted the barren land into fruitful 
liehls. enabled the cultivators to eiijnv Ihe fruits of their 
toil without being eaten up by momy-lendcvs and usurers, 
and laid the foundation of the independence and future 
greatness of their country. 

fl. lint in addition to raising part of the capital needed 
in this way. and with a view to giving the corporations of 
eiiie* and large towns in Lieut i'.ril.iin and Ireland an 
interest and share in this great national enterprise, it is sug- 
ge-ted that the < ’ompaiiy should have delegated to it powers 
and functions similar to those vested bv the Crown in Kill 
in the Ikmi Soeii:i v of Loudon. Further, in consideration 
of h uses in perpetuity under the llailwuy Company, to said 
corporations of extensive blocks of the land along the Line, 
for the employment and relief of their surplus civic poor, all 
these hollies should be affiliated to the Company, and he 
empowered by Act of Parliament to levy by assessment on 
iheir respective communities lumls to be expended in shares 
in the Company’s stock. In this wav the workhouse system 
over the face of the three kingdoms would, everywhere, 
gradually be undermined; year after year a door to inde¬ 
pendence would be opened for the indigent youth of botli 
sexes nmv being trained in our industrial schools and elmri- 
liude foundations, and by processes similar to those which 
have made the Livery Companies of London great, useful. 



and rich, each Corporation, as proprietor?) ot'lfuilway Stock, 
ami leasees of fnruin along its line, would shortly become 
the recipients of largo incomes, the owners of extcuro <* 
patronage, uml the dispensers of manifold lteiiefits. 

13. The precedent for adopting such a course afi this is 
the memorable one set by King James I., when, for the 
noble and patriotic purpose of establishing that “so great a 
province of the empire as all Ireland within the pale should 
more and more flourish not only in the true practice of 
religion, civil Immunity, ami probity of manners, but also in 
the affluence of riches ami in the abundance of all tilings 
which contribute either to the ornament or to the hap¬ 
piness of the commonwealth.” he founded, in Kill, the 
Irish Society of London, placed for settlement purposes 
S18.,‘U4 acres of escheated estates in the hands of the 
principal Livery Companies of London, and erected, to 
advance the same, first (in 1611), the Hereditary Order of 
B\ro\kts of England, and subsequently (in lOIDj, the 
Hereditary Order of Baronets ok Irei and. 

16. In this way, whereby £60.(XX) for this colonisation 
undertaking was supplied by the London Livery Companies, 
and £300,000 by the Baronets of England uml the Baronets 
of Ireland (a very large mud in the first quarter of the stun- 
teenth century), the meritorious views of King James I. and 
his Ministers were so effectively promoted, thut Lord Chief 
Justice Daves records the fact that “in the short space of 
nine years more advances were made towards the n forma¬ 
tion of Ireland than had licen made in the four hundred and 
forty years w hich hud elapsed since the conquest of it was 
first attempted.” 

17. Seeing that within the territory bounded by Lake 
Superior on the cast and by the Pacific Ocean on the west— 
;ui area which, for settlement purposes, is larger than France, 
Spain, and Germany thrown together—there exists scam Iv 
any population as yet, and no political constitution, ui *1 
further, taking into account that it has been observed by an 
Influential organ of public opinion in England thut “ a great 
statesman long ere this would have planned, eneouim d, 
adorned, and ennobled Emigration.” undersigned would U k- 
call the attention of the Colonial Minister to the fact that 
the encouragement of colonising labours by a profuse be¬ 
stowal of hereditary titles of nobility, and grants from the 
Crown of large tracts of land, was not confined by the 
Stuart Kings to Ibis side of the Atlantic. On the contrary, 
under King Charles L, the province of IS'ew Scotland (vhhii 



esabraosa nearly all British North America lying youth of 
(Hw river 84. Lawrence) vmu erected into an hereditary Vice- 
royalty in favour of n noble Scottish family ; and to pro¬ 
mote the plantation upon monarchical principles of a country 
which, from geographical position and material resources, 
mast always be the arx et domidlium of British power and 
supremacy in the Western Hemisphere, His Majesty cstal>- 
lisned the Baronetage of Scotland and Nova S<*otia by 
charters which provide that each member of the Order shall 
have, with other privileges, a grant of IG,OOG acres of land, 
to be held of the Crown as a free barony and regality in all 
times coming, together with hereditary seat and voice in all 
the Legislative Assemblies of the Colony. 

18. By constructing u Main Trunk Railway from Dike 
Superior to the Pacific Ocean, at least three great emporiums 
of trade and commerce will be built upon the line under the 
auspices of the Company, viz., a Port-Town at both Termini, 
and a Central City mid-way between them, situated not far 
from the head waters of the Mississippi, the free navigation 
of which river is a long-neglected and almost forgotten 

S rivilege appertaining by treaty to the people of Great 
tritain. Whilst, however, such works, as well as the leasing 
of the fifteen miles of territory on each side of the railway, 
must necessarily throw into the hands of the Company both 
political and municipal influence of a vast amount, it is 
neither asked nor contemplated that any exclusive privileges 
of this description should be vested in the Company as a 
Corporation. On the contrary, it is intended that tin* Com¬ 
pany should receive its Act precisely the same as if the 
vacant territory was already settled and subject to laws for 
its general rule and governance. 

19. At the same time it is submitted that no better system 
for planting th° territory to be crossed by the railway can 
be adopted than what the precedents of Ulster and Nova 
Scotia afford. And should it please Her Majesty to erect 
that vast region into an hereditary Vice-royalty in favour of 
one of her younger sons, and surround his throne with a 
new order of Baronets, these circumstances would direct a 
crusade of peace to the Rocky Mountains, and enlist in the 
cause of Systematic Colonisation there an array of the best 
blood, the highest talent, and the greatest worth from the 
three mother nations. 

20. No truth in the establishing of Colonies is more 
obvious than this, viz., that the introduction into them, nb 
initio , of those elements which are innate to the British 





Constitution i> u filing essential to their preservation as 
dependencies of the parent country. In commencing the 
great work of founding a Trans-Atlantic Great Britain on 
the line of tin's projected railway in those humanities of 
loyalty,of industry,and public virtue which prevail at home,no 
twitter precedents can he found than those set in Ulster and 
Nova Scotia l»y James I, and Charles I. it is allowed on all 
sides that the councillors of these monarchs acted with eon- 
Bunimate wisdom and policy, in regard to the colonisation 
enterprises to which the English, Irish, and Scottish Orders 
of Bakoxetaok nobility owe their origin. "With a view also 
to the introduction of on hereditary aristocracy, with poli¬ 
tical privileges, into Ciumdo, the Act of the 31 Geo. ill., 
cap. 31, was passed; and the debates in Parliament upon 
the subject, which embrace the views of Pitt, Fox. and 
Burke in the Lower House, find of L>rd Grenville and others 
in the Upper, are worthy of the deepc-t consideration. 

21. It is contemplated that in the B:!lfor the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Company power shall he taken—under regu¬ 
lations ensuring the strictest supervision and control—for 
the employment of Convict labour. To prevent, however, 
any portion of the territory to he brought under the influences 
of civilisation through the medium of this Company from 
being sow'u with “ rotten seed,” it is suggested that such 
brigades of comiet workmen as. during the construction nf 
the Railway, may lie iwd as ** hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” upon the line, shall have no fixed or stationary 
occupation, but be kept constantly upon the move, as an 
advanced and isolated corps of pioneers. 

22. To insure at all times to the Home Government a due 
influence oier and control in the management and operations 
of the Company ; to guard against all malpractices, jobbing, 
aud inefficiency in the Board of Direction ; and to give the 
company a status so superior to that of an ordinary com¬ 
mercial boily as to make service under it a sphere of outlet 
and ambition for the younger sons of good families and the 
educated of all professions, it is intended that the Bill for the 
Company’s act of incorporation shall contain a clause pro¬ 
viding that the Government shall nominate and appoint one- 
third of the Board of Directors. 

23. It is unnecessary to introduce into this Memoraxocm 
any observations of an argumentative character in support of 
the suggestions which it contains. But. in conclusion, 
undersigned may remark that since this project for inter¬ 
course between Europe and Asia by a route wfilch will bring 
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London and Pekin wit kin twenty dava reach of each other, 
—ui)(l tkut too ky a mode which will enable our wilderness 
possessions between Lake Superior mul Fort Langley to 
outistrip all tke stages of national growth, a spring at once, 
l>rr mltnm, into importance, population, opulence, and power 
-wits first propounded l>v him, the acts passed for and 
capital authorised to he expended in I tail ways in the mother 
country have lieen as follows, viz.: — 


Sl 

Ait' 

t’/ijiiul nuthnrirrd by 
sii-nen mill L>wiiix. 

1841 5 

48 

£20,45 4.697 

1H45-6 

122 

59,499,452 

1 * 16-7 

270 

131,713.206 

IS 17-8 

193 

44,213,139 

1848-3 

85 

i 1,620,471 

18 l!l-.i0 

34 

3,155,032 

lsjtl -1 

34 

i, 115.632 

J851-2 

61 

9,553,275 

1*52-3 

51 

4,333,834 

1858-1 

71 

9,211,602 

1854-5 

73 

9,192,038 

1855-6 

59 

5,784,426 

IS56-7 

84 

10,186,413 


shorting n total of 1,285 acta, and n capital of £526,033,217. 


24. Within the same period of years, the Emigration 
statistics show that the following numbers have left our 
shores for America, viz.:— 


Year*. 

To ,,nr t’oluiiies. 

In tin 1'i.iti J 

1815 

31,803 

58,538 

1816 

43,439 

82,239 

1817 

109,680 

142,154 

1818 

31,065 

188.233 

184 9 

41.367 

219,450 

1850 

32,961 

223.078 

1851 

42,605 

267,357 

1852 

32,873 

244,261 

1853 

34,522 

230,885 

1851 

43,761 

193,065 

1855 

17.966 

103,414 

1856 

16,378 

111,837 

1857 

21,001 

126,905 


—being a total of 403,121 to Nova Scotia, New ]3runM\ick, ami 
Canada, and 2,221,416 to the United Slates. 










2"». Finally, considering that the United States Press put 
upon each Pritish emigrant that settles upon their sod a 
value of dollars, in this way within the KJ years of 

undersigned's labours in advancing this business and ma¬ 
turing the scheme which tliis document unfolds, the national 
wealth of the American Republic has been increased to the 
extent of 2,221 ,Ut>,000 dollars; whilst the loss to tircat 
Pritain and Ireland witliin the same period has exceeded 
£ H4.283, 200 sterling—or in other words a sunt larger by 
100 millions than what has been expended in making all her 
Railways since .1unitary, 1K1A. 

20. Taking then into renew all the circumstances of the 
case, undersigned is hopeful that the Colonial Minister will 
now render to him and his associates tin* countenance and 
aid necessary to introduce a Pill which for national objects 
is not second in importance to the new Indian Pill itself. 
That he is entitled to ask and obtain such ministerial eoun- 
temuice and aid, the most conclusive mesons might be 
adduced, were the improvidence and neglect brought to 
light by the above emiirrution statistics not of themselves 
sufficient. A combination of events now demands that this 
great work shall no longer be tampered with nor postponed. 
Nor will Ministers nor Parliament read aright the hand¬ 
writing on the wall as regards our shattered empire in Asia, 
if they defer longer the task of creating upon monarchical 
principles such a VirK-ltov vi.ty in the Far "West as shall 
there be a bulwark of Pritish power, wealth, industry, and 
greatness to the end of time. 


RICH \RI) IIROUX, 

Pvkt. 


Srtnvx Looc.e, Cheese\. 
Vlh Afrit. 1H.-»S. 


P.S.—Lord Stanley having, shortly after Easter, ex¬ 
changed the office of Colonial Minister for that of President 



of tbe Board of Control, and Ministers haring introduced a 
nvaanure to erect a portion of the Hudson’s Bay Territory 
into a Brit in h colony, it was thought advisable to delay intro¬ 
ducing the Bill referred to In the above “ Memorandum ” 
until next Session, and to take, ponding the autumnal 
recess, the accessary steps formally to constitute a Joint- 
Stock Coinpanv under the Limited liability Act. 

Following tfus course during the present month. “ Thf. 
Atlantic and Pacific Ji:\trrioN Railway ani> Land Com¬ 
pany” has been registered under the Joint-Stock Company’s 
Act, 1856. 

Preliminary announcements of the undertaking have 
appeared as advertisements in several of the London news¬ 
papers; and further to advance the Company’s final organisa¬ 
tion, this compilation has been put into print. 

A Bill to incorporate the Company witn limited Liability 
will l>e introduced next Session of Parliament; and pro¬ 
spectuses of the Company, and other information on the 
subject, can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 



III. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE FAR WEST: 

SOIL, CLIMATE, RESOURCES, &c. 

“Ab a Railroad to tub Pacific is a work in which 1 believe all mankind to 
“ be deeply interested, and by it* opening would be vastly benefited, my detire 
*• for it* *uccessful accomplishment i* unabated. I hail, then, with joy any 
proportion by which 1 can sec even a remote chance for the realisation ttf 
“ "’ll fond hope* aero** British territory. H'hilc last t'n England, in 1851, / 
"■found many warm advocate* for the construction of such a line. It wa* 
“ then, a* itoir, my firm belief that this great work cannot be accomplished 
“ through a wilderness so vast except by connecting with it* progress a system 
“ of settlement AND CIVILISATION. And I then feared that on a line so far 
“ north the climate and the land would not be so w< II suited for settlement and 
“culture as further south on territory of the United States. I haie since 
“ examined the subject more thoroughly, and find there is a large extent of 
“ territory on the British tide well adapted to settlement and culture. Almost 
“ the entire way, even through the Rocky Mountain*, i* a good gratt country; 
“ while on the Pacific side the same parallel* are tome 10 degree* more mild 
“ than on the Atlantic tide. As to route, the British side is far the most 
“favourable, with much lower grads*. From Lake Superior to the Rocky 
“ Mountain range it almost a level country, the ascent so gradual as t<> hr 
“ barely perceptible. North of the 45 parallel the Rocky Mountains slope 
“ toward* the Arctic Ocean, and nowhere north of 50 degree* do they elevate 
“ their peak* above 5,500 feet, with many depression* practicable for a railway 
“ through them. 1* not this, then, the route for the eommere* of Europe %eith 
“Asia !”— Aba Whitney. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Mimto of Evidence taken last 

YEAR BY THE SKI.ElT COMMITTEE OF THE HoiSE OF 

Commons ox the Hrosox’s Bay Territory. 

Daring the course of the lost Session of Parliament, a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, consisting of 
eighteen members, was appointed, to consider the state of 
those British Possessions m North America which are under 
the administration of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or over 
which they possess a license to trade. 

It was ordered that the Committee should send for 



persons, papers, uml records : uml have power to report 
tlioir observations, together with the minutes of evidence 
taken before them, to the House. 

Tlie Committee commenced its sitting's on the 18th of 
February, 18.)", uml concluded them on the 23rd of June 
following. During this interval the Committee examined 
the witnesses whose names follow, and the evidence taken 
relative to the soil, climate, capabilities, resources, products, 
&e., of the territories in Western North America cmbruced 
by the inquiry, fills a Blue Book running the length of .'>47 
pages, the questions asked and answered being f>,(X)8 in 
numlter. 

This evidence contains collectively the most valuable and 
authentic information respecting the regions in the far 
West to be traversed by the British Pacific .Railway which 
has ever appeared in print. And, as illustrative of the 
feasibility of constructing the railway, and making it con¬ 
ducive to planting a belt of colonies along the frontier of 
the United States boundary, the following brief extracts, or 
rather notes, are taken from it:— 

IIox. Jons Ros-. 

“ This witness, some time Attorney-General of Canada and Speaker 
“ of the Legislative Assembly, says:— 1 If any project was mooted or 
“ set afloat for earn ing a Railway across the North American Conti- 
“ nent, I lxdicve it is conceded that the portion of the continent over 
‘‘ which the Queen’s Government extends is the most feasible route that 
“ can be adopted.’ Witness says—‘ lie lias heard that opinion e.\- 
“ pressed by leading and influential Americans who have investigated 
“ the subject.’ He believe-* ‘ it is Mr. Whitney’s opinion ; at lea^t it is 
‘4 the impression that such is his opinion.' Mr. 11. considers ‘the Itail- 
“ way to the Pacific to be more an Imperial question than a Colonial 
“ one. It is too large an experiment for Canada to make with her 
‘‘ present resources. The Railway is not so much for the benefit of 
“ the interior of the country as for a means of thoroughfare and access 
‘‘ to harl*ours on the western coast of America, and for the through 
*• trade from China and India. The construction of the Railway is a 
“ most important subject, apart entirely from the, opening of the country 
“ through which it will pass.’ 

“ Witness mentioned to the Committee that the Canadian Govcrn- 
“ ment has offered 4,000,WO acres on the, Ottawa to any Company that 
“ may undertake to construct a Railway there, lie considers that there 
“ is no difficulty in settling the north shores of Lake Huron and Lake 
“ Superior, and thinks it quite possible to run a Railway along the 
“ same. (Speaking of such latter line, he says—‘ We desire to have it 
•• carried across the continent, believing that it will be- for the interest 



*• Iwth of the Imperial ami of the t'nnadiun Government: and we think 
“ that the trade with Chinn and Indin might lie dm-'ii "ter tin* ('nine. 
* 4 From the hem! of the ]>re«enf ronce-rieii to the Grand Trunk Railway 
M of Cnnndn nnd the lied Hirer Sett lenient, tliere is n distance, he think-*. 
“ of upward* of miles, tin* formation of which, ns at present in¬ 

formed, he considers to lie perfect. Iy fcasihh*. nnd he Impc-* to see ft 
“ Railway extended in time from th.it settlement across the Rocky 
“ Mountains to Vancouver's Island." 


** Colonel Leikov, 

“ From the minutes of the evidence of this witness, who resided 
“ eleven years in North America, nml pn«-od nrnrh two years in the 
“ territories of the Hnd-on's Ray Compnnv, it ;i|'i*ears that lie lias 
“ visited every place of any con-eqiivnee In-tween the ea-t side of the 
“ Rocky Mountains and Lake Siq>erior. lie considers that the Red 
“ River Settlement is pretty well adapted for ajrrieulnirnl purjHKO', 
“although it does not bear comparison with the ln-st part- of the 
“ British American colonies, Between the Ilainv Lake and the Lake 
“ of the Woods is a region which seems .to him to possess agrieul rural 
“ facilities, and to have conditions of soil and climate jierhnps not more 
“ unfavourable than in many parts of Lower Canada. In the Saskat- 
“ chewan district there undoubtedly is land susceptible of cultivation 
“ and fit for settlement. At Fort Cumberland a settlement of ei\ ilised 
“ Indians has been formed for the last ten nr tweb e years, and they 
“ have succeeded in prow inp wheat, barl -y, potatoes, and various 
“ vepetables. Has seen near Norway Hon-e, at the top of Lake 
“ Winnipeg, rhubarb, peas, cabbages, and many other vepetables 
“ growing with success. Buffaloes swarm in the regions near to the 
*‘ Red River Settlement, and live on the herbage of the plains. Allow s 
“ that the land is fertile where such herbage is, and that other products 
“ might be grown upon it. Says all to the north of Ijtke Sujierior is 
“ a woody country. There quantities of trees of five feet in diameter are 
“ found, and large beech. East of the Rocky Mountains the largest 
“ trees are pines, and they seldom exceed three feet in diameter. Be- 
“ lieves the southern jxiint of Lake Winning is alioiit the latitude of 
“ some of the finest countries in Europe. At Fort Simpson on Mac- 
“ kenzie River, in about latitude 62°, barley grows very well indeed. 
“ It is also grown at Fort Norman, in latitude 64- 31'. In tire neigh- 
“ bourbood of Edmonton coal is found. It is also found near Dunvegan, 
“ on the Peace River. The further you go westward along the same 
“ parallel of latitude, you come to a milder climate. The prevalent 
“ winds being from the westward, these bring from the Pacific a large 
“ quantity of moisture, which moisture has a tendency to ameliorate, 
“ the climate of the regions which receive its first benefit. At the Red 
“ River Settlement, which is very healthy, there is an abundance of 
“ the necessaries of life, but little or no trade, because of its interior 
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" position and want of communication, Domestic cattle am found at 
“ tnont of the f "ompanv *h forts, and horses have inten known to pnsw fho 
u winter iu the ojnrn air at Lduionton.’ 


“ Dir, John Rat. 

ll Ha* been twenty-three yearn in the Company*-* service, i.nd is 
4 * conversant with the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. Knows the 
*' character of the Saskatchewan country from others onlv, but Indievea 
u it is all capable, of cultivation. As far ns soil and climate are eon- 
“ ccrued, there is in that part of the continent a consiUrrahlc district of 
“ country suitable for agriculture and for settlement. In the district of 
u the Mackenzie River the climate is se\ere, but barlc\ is grown at 
“ Fort Hmpson, at Fort Liard, and at the Yukon. The sort of land at 
u Red Hi ver Settlement is very excellent ground—rich, good ground. 
" Since 1846, has been almost wholly employed iti Arctic sendee/' 


Sir Gi:<»kol Simnin. 

“tor thirty-seven years witness has 1 k:cu the principal resident 
“ representativ c of the f IwRon's Hay Comnnin, ha\ ing held the Mtuution 
u of (iovernor the whole time. Has resided for several \ears at the 
“Red Ri\ cr Sctth-mcnt, also in Oregon and in Athabasca, and lias 
u crossed tlic Iioeky Mountains at three different points. Does not 
“think any part of the Hudson l>av Conijtanvs territories is well 
“ adapted for settlement. The hanks of the Red River are alluvial and 
“produce very fair crops of wheat, hut these crops are fren^,^* 
41 destroyed by early frosts. On the banks of the Saskatchev ' 

“ alluvial soil, but the season i^ not so long, and the frosts are ero*' ** 
44 than at Red River. From Fort Frances downwards a strei •• : 

“ nearly 100 miles, the banks an* no less favourable to agriculture than 
44 the waters themselves to navigation, resembling in some measure those 
“ of the Thames near Richmond. From the very brink of the river 
u there rises a gentle slope of greensward, crowned in many places with 
“ a plentiful growth of birch, poplar, beech, elm, and oak. * The soil of 
l * Rod River Settlement is n black mould of considerable depth, which, 
“ when first tilled, produces extraordinary crops, as much on some 
“ occasions as forty returns of wheat; and even after twenty successive 
“ years of cultivation, without the relief of manure or of fallow, or of 
“ green crop, it still yields from fifteen to twenty bushels an acre. The 
“ wheat produced is plump and heavy; there are also large quantities 
44 of grain of all kinds, besides beef, mutton, j»ork, butter, cheese, and 
44 wool in abundance. Westward from the Red River Colony there are 
“ several hundred miles cf level country—a very tine country—towards 
4f the Rocky Mountains. Comparatively speaking, a Railway might 
44 easily be made Along the same. At Fort Langley there are several 



•' hundred square miles ot level ;nmn I tit for cultivation, where a 

“ colon v iriit l** planted. 1 it!-i h n tlnckli- 100 led counrrv. 1 ho 

“ climate not 'iHri rri 1 ill w ilit• t ,ni'i the e i-i m lint tin 1 B>ck\ M Miniums. 
‘ ‘Potatoes grow in nlimi l.i!ic'\ ;r. i ill • - >!! i.J ti f*r pro 1 icing nearly 
“ evert thing. From the !!■ 1 I»i\. r Set'lem r to I mt Ltnalcv tlic 
“ countrv muv con-tautl he i! -■ -r’.l>o.I in t .•< w.r, —* i»ii , ltirv , «i|tn* 

comitri, lakes will) mlv --It >j)i 11 -_r Ii.'mIo, t'.e gr I'Ward crowned 

“ iritli thick ivimiI:' a, 1 1 in tLi• !>• .uitiful :ry, lofty hills. long 

•• vallevx, avium lakes, bn/Iit irnvn, uninterrupted profusion of macs 
“ nml blue-bells. Miftt't vales, panorama of hanging copses. - Thinks 
*• the whole Indian ]xipulntion i- alxmt ].>.<•• KL of whom about 80, ( )00 
live west of the Bockv Mountain'.” 


Mi.-. Wii.i i \ .i Ki-t.' v. i w 

“ This witness, a moire of Ireland. leu a nv t. -idem at Chiengo, ax 
‘‘ a general merchant. «.n ' itc should like to ' -e tiie trade "penc I up in 
the Hudsons lhi\ co inirv. Tin 1 * ale. eg > |>c>>|ilc Ii.mc a line .>t 'icant- 
lmat' now running towards t!i:r tcriV".}. 1'iie plv tr.nu I’Inc igo to 
Superior t'iiv, ( >nto. anan, i nd M mp’ •’ ■. t •.> m« > hi n >w he - hi ; 1 

“ direct from London. Liv ei p. ml, t i 1 • - _ > •. or .o' jmri iu • ■real I In ain. 
“ to the curcine end of I akc ."U|ai i"r at t‘ I'S.titoo m on. hittoni. or 
“ with transhipment. Sup-rior. a new town at the > \tti me < nd nl the 
“ Luke, wit' eninmonced eighteen months 1> irk, an I it a ii! t hi' v car ha\ c 
‘■‘it population of 10.IM) ‘i hoiks it ipiite po--i!dc t > nuke a -i nil.ii* 

“ Kettlement on the Briti'h shore of tlie Lake. I iic navigation ot tli • 
u lakes opens in the mid lie of Apiil. and e!o~ u ,d> oit the l't of 
“ Deccmlx-r. hut in winter f»ih might he eerrie i iu '!> igh'. 1 he 
“ Fond du Lae Bailway runs 1'_’0 mile- from • imngi at pri'ent, an 1 
“is to go to Superior city. Chicago is about nineteen \ ears old, an d 
“has now about 114,000 inhabitants. It the same facilities tor emi- 
s! grants existed in the Briti'h territorie', on die nortli side of 49 
“ degrees, as what exist on the American 'ide, the couutrv would lie as 
“ thickly peopled as it is -outli. A great many American people in 
“ Chicago talk of settling at tip* Bed Biter, provided it i' under British 
11 rule, lvnovvs that last tear the settlers ot the Bed Wiver sought a 
“ market for tlieir goods in the American territorv. Ibr boO waggon* 
“ left Pembina, with their pork, bein’, lard, wheat, an 1 .ill their agrieul- 
u tural produce, and sold it at St. l’uul s, or Si. Peter s, and took back 
“ the goods which they required. North of 49 degrees there is no 
“ settlement ; south of 49 degrees, in Minesotn, there are now l«t»,000 
“ settle™. That district had a population, four years ago, of f>,000 
“ people; it has now INO.iKH). Bel Biver hail as Itir-o a population, 
“ twout\ tetirs ago, as it has now. 1 lie chief setters in Mincsota 
“ arc Norwegians and Swedes, ami tliO'C jK'ople would a - soon lie under 
“ Canadian rale as under American, and the}’ would cro-' the liordcr 
“ if allowed to do no.” 



Till. lloMU.I.. W. \V. I'lT/.W II.I 1AM, .''I.I’. 

“ In tin- winfer of I8.V2-.T. witiw--■* xva- in Oregon mid Ynneouxrr’s 
“ l-Iiucl. Hie climate of \ jineiimi r- | l;m.| i- particulurlx adapted 
“ fur -ctrL iik nt bx IIii"l*-Itm* n. It r< -■ inljl* ' , cry much the climate 
“ uf Lnglnnd, lli"Hg!i peril.ip- in.t e..|d in x\ ini. r, mi l cmi-idi I'.-ihly 
“ lintter in 'iiiiuiier. I lie -nil i~ g. nernllx prodm lix c. alihnu,jli in 
“ptaic- rockx. I lie rouiiirx i- divided into xx>>od and prairie ; the 
“the Litter park-like e lii.'ix. gr..im.!'. -tretchiug into the wood. 
“ Almttt Nit mih ' tu i! e ie rtli of I m t \ ietmia. tin re is a coni mine. 
*• AVlu-i, witness xi-it.d Nmiini”. tliex wire working n ti-fict 'emu nf 
“ conk lit a depth of nhoiit In f. • t. Ilnrdlx mix of the interior nf tin* 
“ island Ini' lx en explor'd. In the part of the eoniitrv xxhieli witness 
“ "ax\. the tind.i r i' j.ine, and fir magnim eiit. The hm iM.nrs are e.\ei Hi nt. 
“ NoIhmIv who h:i- not *. en the enormous i|u:intitv of ti-h, can jH.-siblv 
“credit the \ nine mid eMeiif ot the ti-lieiio'. Manx tlioii~iiinl Innrel** 
“of 'nit tillinon are s.'iit itiinnallx from Victoria to the C<.inpat,\'s 
*• dojKit. nt the ."andxxiih I-hinds. II. rring-are xerx nunnioiis. On 
“ the coa-t tlnre are a good many Indian-, .xho lixe In fishing: there 
“are none in the inteiiorof the i-lan 1. The tnimher- ot I.nroj«niit 
“ and half hreed-, ron-idcriug ihem till i\- white nn n, arc about .'104). 
••Considers \ nncoiiver’s 1 Land the ino-t valuable jm"c--ion in the 
*’ l’atiiie. Hie only -afe liarlxnirs in the Pacific exist there, with. 
“ ticrhupt, tin* exception of Acapulco and San Pranci-co. The entrance 
“ to the hartamr in the ('oliimhia Kixcr i- exco'sixely dangerous, and 
“ships are frei|nentl\ d. tained tin re for weeks in the winter time. 
“ \ nne.mx cr’s Island is ns long as Knghind, hut not so wide. In the 
“adjacent Initul State'' territory of Columhia the imputation is 
“ increasing vastly. Nootka Sound' is a notorious]! tine harbour. The 
“ nature of the coal seen by witness is a good coal— nn excellent coni, 
“ very like the "West Hiding of Yorkshire roal. The Indians raise a 
“ great quantity of |>ointoiH, and rear icrcal crops—wheat, oats,bailey, 
“ &e. In short, tin.* climate and soil are xerv tine.'’ 


Mu. At.h.x xxtu:i; I-bistf.i:. 

“ failed and examined, states that he is a native of the Hudson's 
“ Itav territories, and passed nearly the first 20 years of his life there. 
“ ( otisiders the general character of t-lie management of the Hudson’s 
“ Pay ( ompimy of these territories to he unfavourable to the dcvclop- 
“ nicnt of the resources of the country. The svstem of the Companv 
“ operates as an ohstmetion to the colonizing sjiirit of the settlers who 
“ an; in the territory. There arc a chain of rixers well adapted for 
“ settlement between I.ake Superior ami Lane 'W innipeg. The great 
“ desideratum is a convenient line of communication from the lied 
“ Piver to Canada. At present no outlet exists between these coun- 
“ tries, except the long and inconxcnicnt one by Hudson’s Pay, and 
“ the one through the l nited States. From Ids knowledge of the 



“ climate. lie considers the country habitable, mol one in which settle* 
“ inciit could be made to upwards of 1.000 miles from the American 
*• bouudan line. lln< himself raised cum A* far north ns Fort Nor- 
“ n!m. which is near the .Victie < irclc. ( nltiv.■ ti>>u enn lie carried on 
“ in nil flu* ili'incr- between flu* t>ro;it Lakes and the Kooky Moun- 
“ tains. From ('iimiierluiu! Hou*e to tin- Inner i- all the wav n great 
*• «'oal field. W it ii< -s sta'es that there arc three pn-ses throimh the 
*• Koekv Mountains. One along the Fence Kit cr. v\ bich actually flow a 
*• through the mountains; one from the northern brunch of the rim*- 
“ katclwwan ; and the third near the souilurti brnneh, which was dm 
“ pass followed by Sir George >impson when he went over. Wheeled 
“ carriages con cro-s the latter pass. About gtM emigrants from J{ed 
*' Hit or went ncro'S it with their cattle and carts, and went right down 
“ to Fort Vancouver with nil their propertv.'* 


I’oi.om i ,1. F. CironoN. 

** Witness commanded troop' which went to the Hudson's Harter- 
•• ritory in IS 111, and 'i>cnf a winti r at Ked Kiver. Thinks the climate 
•* i' pretty much the s.une a- in 1 pper Canada. The season then* 
'•opens in the first wtek of April; and clo-cs alsnit the middle of 
*• JtotemlxT. Has had nmeh ojijsiruinity of .o mg the agriculture in 
“that settlement. Oats, baric v, and wheat grow, and all sorts of 
*• vetetahhs. The wheat crop ripens in yu dav*. and is the finest he 
ever saw. The fouiulation is limestone; the soil along the bank'of 
*• the rixers is firtile ; and no liner loamy 'oil could be seen. >axs 
*• the limestone, as a ha'C to the prairie land, emends to the Koekv 
*• M miains : so that part of the leriitnrv i*. ipiite lit for agriculture— 
*• xxouhl make a gtssl coh.m—and maintain million' of people. Kctwccn 
** Ked Kixcr setth incut and the Kooky Mountains i> a kind of laud-.<vi. 
*• xxith undulations, over all which he could haxe driven the lightest 
** spring gig. A waggon may be driven between these distances, about 
*• lull miles, and lie Ini' hoard of those who have done it. The remote- 
*• ness and utter iri'iilaritv of Ked Kiver settlement alone prevent 
*• |woj)le from settling there. Hcing asked if there would be anv great 
*‘ dittieulty in running a Kailw ay from Lake Sui»erior tothe Ked Kiver, 
In- considers, in these days of engineering, that there are no insuperable 
*• dittieuliies in the way of cousimeting such a line. - ' 


Mi:. James Coom:. 

*• Is acquainted with Vancouver's Island, from n six years’ residence 
“ in it, between 1 JS.’i 1 ami 18o7. Considers the climate in every sense 
‘■of the word snjierior to that of Great Kritnio. Its capabilities of 
‘* agrienlturc are of considerable extent. The land is partially w ooded 
“ and jmrtially ojx*n with prairie. There is plenty of room there for a 
*■ large population. The island Abound* in coal, and the rivers and hays 
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“ with fish. Tb<; pops Jat ion iMtsea 1851 has docrewod, from iho n*d- 
“ administration of the Hudson's Bay Company. No encounigemeMt 
“ given for emigration. There are thousands of peonlo in the ncigh- 
“ bourhood of San Francisco aud California who would be glad to go 
“ there if it was a British Colony under a new Administration. Saya it 
“ would bo most desirable to make it such, and to add to it the large 
“ and valuable district called Thompson'* River, on the main land, 
“ which stretches frum the coast of Puget Sound to the base of the 
“ Rocky Mountains. This district is in extent altout 130 miles, and is 
“ well calculated for the purposes of agriculture. It is one of the most 
“ beautiful countries in the world. Better than Vancouver's Island—as 
“ it is more open land. It is capable of producing all the crops that we 
“ can produce in this country, and some others that we cannot produce; 
“ for instance, Indian corn. Wheat ripens to perfection. Twenty-five 
u la forty bushels per acre is an average crop. Red pine al»ounda oa 
“ the main land; and oak, red fine, Ik-ocIi, and maple on the island. 
“ Gold is found ’n the Thompson Iliver district, and all the British 
“ territory west of the Rocky Mountains is most fit for a colony.” 


Chief-Justice Dkafer, C.B. 

“ Is of opinion that at present Canada could not efficiently govern 

and manage the North-west territorv, nor even the Red River Settle- 
“ ment. In Cntinda tliere are about 330,<M)0 square mile-* of land, out 
“ of which 40,IKK) only are clcaivd, Canada still possesses 3 ll>,l>00 
“ square miles of uninhabited country, which amounts to about 
“ 108,000,000 of lu res. The bulk of this lies towards the Labrador 
“ Coast. Westwanl the case is different. There is now no more diffi- 
4 ‘ culty in coining from Fort William at the head of Lake Superior to 
** Liverpool than from Chicago to Liverpool. The only obstruction is 
“ a canal of half a mile or three-quarters. Public attention in Canada 
“ is nowr very much directed to the affairs of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
“ pauy : a Canadian settlement is progressing from Toronto, and by the 
“ Ottawa and Imke NipLsing, and that way up towards the lied River 
“ Settlement. Townships are now laid out as fur as to Lake Nipissing. 
“ Witness is sanguine enough to look to the establislmientof a Railway 
“ in that direction. Settlement up the Ottaw a would much facilitate 
“ the construction of such a line. Considers, however, that the trade 
“ from liod River to Canada would take the more natural course by 
“ coming along Lakes Superior and Huron. Unless by such a course 
“ commercial intercourse is maintained w ith the territories west of Lake 
“ Suj>erior, witness thinks 1 farewell ’ may be said to their long remain* 
“ ing British pnqverty. To avoid also anv after conflict of opinion 
“ between the Home Government and the Canadian one, ns to the con- 
“ straction of a Railroad across the whole continent to the Pacific, he 
“ considers that the Imperial Government sltould take the disposition of 
11 that question, and retain it in tlieir own hands. Is aware that the 
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“ Ottawa and Loire J luron Railway, under a private company, is to be 
“ assisted by a grunt of public lands—the ('anadian Legislature having 
“ granted last year for that purpose 4,000,000 acres of land in the route 
“ of the proposed line.” 


Kimiakd Kixg, Lsy., M.D. 

Was surgeon and naturalist to the expedition in 183.1 in •*earrb of 
u Sir John Robs, states that the enormous tract of country, bounded on 
“ the north by Athabasca Lake, and on the south by Cumberland House, 
“ if, as regnnls both soil and climate, peculiarly adapted for cultivation. 
“ There r,a abundance of limestone in the tract of country, mid tiiapni- 
“ ficcnt .tree*. The whole wav along the Gn at Fisdi Hirer to tlie 
11 Polar feea, is a very fine grazing country. "Whales, xals and por- 
** poises abound in the Pi lar 8ea*. Along the Coppermine River 
“ there are exhaustlcsi supplies of copper, coal and galena. The re- 
** sources of the country have never been developed in the slightest 
“ degree by the Hudson’s Ray Company." 


Mu. John Milks. 

“ Witness was in Vancouver’s Island in 1852. Corn-idem that the 
“ island, in soil, climate, minerals, etc., possesses ev cry essential for the 
“ fori nation of a great colony. He crossed the Rocky Mountains 
“ between Mount Hooker and Mount Brown, following a simple Indian 
“ track." 


Mu. John MiL.u'oiimv 

“ Is a general trader, and resided about five tears in the Red River 
Settlement. Says that neither physically nor intellectually are the 
“ hulf-breeds there inferior to the whites. The colony has been practi- 
‘‘ cally discouraged by the Hudson's Bay Company. Witness suggests 
“ tliat a lino should lie drawn from Norway House, along by the 
*• southern branch of the Sa hntehewan to the Roehy Mountains, and 
“ that the territories south of said line should Is' opened for trade and 
“ colonisation. If free grants were made, the territory from iSnulte 8t. 
“ Mary to Red River would soon be settled. Owing to the greater 
facilities and inducement-* held out by the l nited States, there has 
w bee.’, a rapid and immense increase of the population of Minnesota.” 


Richard Blancuaud, Esq. 

u Wes first Governor of Vancouver’s Island, 1849. The year previous 
u the license of exclusive trade for twenty-one years was granted to the 
u Hudson’s Ray Company, which will expire in 1859. The climate is 
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“ very good and temperate, and not subject to such extreme.*! as Eng- 
“ Laud, A lurgc portion of the noil is very fertile. There were only 
“ about thirty independent settlers when witness left the island in 18, r )I. 
“ Coal hud been discovered. Aa yei the island is nothin)? more than a 
*• trading jsist of tht* Hudson's Hay Company, which company is 
” opposed to colonisation.” 


Hr, Hoxiii.e. Edward Educe, M.P. 

“ Witness Imeame connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
'* in 1803, and with the North-west Company in 1805. These com- 
u panies became united through his negotiation in 1820. Their joint 
** capital iR £.100,(KK). Since the amalgamation the Hudson's Bay 
‘* Company has l*een more a Canadian than an English company. The 
“ Red River Settlement was established bv the Earl of Selkirk, who 
•* reeonvey ed his interests in it back to the Company in ] 836, for 
“ £84,111. The Company's stock is £100, its value irt £200, and it 
pay** annually 10 per cent. The Company arc hankers for the whole 
“ Red River Settlement. The legality of the rights of Lord Selkirk 
“ wns both denied and disputed. It is also an idea that the legal claims 
“ of the Hudson's Bay Company to the territory' occupied by it have 
*• not been established before any of our Courts. In the second year of 
“ the reign of William and Mary, in 1000, an act pasaed confirming 
” to the Governor and Company of Hudson's Bay' all privileges of 
“ trade only for seven years. Witness can give no explanation how, 
“ aster the expiration of the said seven years, the Company' still con- 
“ tinued to possess these privileges. It still remains to be shown 
“ whether subsequent legislation, or subsequent grants, have given to 
the Hudson’s Bay' Company a right to a territory' which, under the 
“ f William and Marv, they did not [lossess. Witness, in 1804, 

• ..vied to Sir Richard Neave, then Governor. £103,Out) for the whole* 
‘* Hudson's Bay Company, ThtH he did to purchase the Company for 
“ the Canadian Companies at that time. Where the monopoly of the 
*• Hudson's Bay Company is not a ncresxity, witness has nothing to say 
‘* in its favour. The Compnnv's claim to territory is confined to the 
*‘ portion east of the Rocky ilountains. Wherever colonisation m 
“ practicable or desirable, witness considers the rights of the Company 
“ should not interfere with it.” 


Alfred R. Roan., Esq. 

“ Has been in Canada for the last 16 years, and is attached to the 
“ Provincial Secretary’s department. Has never been in the Hudson’s 
“ Bay territory, but has had communication with a great many persons 
“ who have been there. Believes the territory to be much more valta- 
“ able than it has been represented, and especially in minerals. There 
art very valuable cupper-mines on the Copper-mine River, and also 
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44 malachite. The feeling in Canada in adverse to the Hudson's Hny 
u Company, and they will not rent until the Charunr is abolished. That 
u cry hua been echoed throughout the Province bv the Pre^, and by 
** public men of nil degrees. The CormnL-ioner of Crown Land*, in n 
44 recent Kej>ort, ej>eaka of all tin* land in the western peninsula of 
4i Canada having I>cen disponed of, and that he fiuds ninny |>eople prefer 
44 g t,,n £ the prairies of the Western Crater* to going through the 
“ labour of clearing the forest. lie therefore think* that the prairies 
14 of the Saskatchewan, the Red Hiter, and the Asniniboine will offer 
u greater inducements for settlement than the lands that remain in 
u Canada. \\ hocus does not think that it is important thnt these 
“ vacant territories should be annexed to Canada, provided they arc 
44 settled in some way, and their resource^ turned to account. If a 
44 considerable settlement was formed on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
41 it would be impossible to give the inhabitants a participation in the 
44 free institutions happily enjoyed bv Canada, unless the Pacific Rail- 
11 way which is contemplated is constructed. Power for emigration to 
44 extend extend itself westward in one great object wanted. The Cana- 
44 dians desire to sec the whole country settled and develojicd. A 
44 petition has just b'*cn presented from nl«mt 000 of the Red River 
44 people to the Parliament of Canada, asking to be annexed to the 
44 Canadian territory. In this petition they sa\ they 1 im\c appealed to 
44 the Imj>crial authorities without effect. A Committee of the Colonial 
44 Legislature has been appointed to inquire into the whole matter. 
44 This Committee ifl likely to report ver\ shortly on the subject/ 1 


, James Tj.n.wm*, K^q. 

‘ 44 Is ProfehHor of Mineralogy in King’-' College, London. IIw 

J 44 attention has been directed to the mineralogy of HritNli North Americn, 
4 44 and he has had occasion to examine a very large quantity of minerals 
4 44 which have been brought from thence from time to time. W itness 
‘ 44 believes that minerals exist there in large quantities. At fhe HritLIi 
4 44 Museum is a large sjxrimen of pure copj>cr from the Copper-mine 
4 44 River, precisely similar to that which occurs on the American side of 
‘ 41 Lake Superior. Cold has been brought from Queen ( 'harlotto's Island; 
4 44 the 'qxicimens l>eing precisely similar to the gold quart/, which occurs in 
4 44 Australia, and also in northern part-*. The structure of the mining 
4 41 districts in Silx'rm 4io\v a close similarity to tho^e occurring in the 
4 * 4 Hudson's Hay territory. Indeed the minerals in the one country 
4 ‘ 44 are identical with those in the other. Cryolite occurs, the substance 
41 “ from which the new metal called aluminium is obtained. Lead ore 
14 14 also is found in large quantities, combined with silver. Taking 
“ 41 Queen Charlotte's Island on the west part of the territory, Lake 
44 14 Superior as another point, and the Copper-mine River to the north, 
ki 44 witness should expect to find in the intermediate districts many 
“ minerals analogous to those of the countries to which he refers. The 
“ geological character of Siberia L well developed, and from the natural 




“ strata and the similarity of the one distri ■; the other, witnoc.- . ■ • ■ - 
" sidera the same minerals will be found in the Hudson's Hay terntmy 
“ ao are found in it.'’ 


Ltt.tT.-Col.oM l V/. C.w.nw 1.1 I.. 

“ Was^even years in the territories under the llnd-m's Hay Com- 
" jmny as (iocernor of A-siuilsitn, anil returned in October. IS.to 
I >nes not know the Snnkatehew an district, and net er was in Mine-out 
“ ittiess’s ntteiition tta.s called to the following paragraph in a recent. 
“ Atm rienn newspnjit'r : * '1 hose that are a!raid to come up to iin -ota, 
-l because the chances are all taken up, need not de-pair recent cxjiluiu- 
“ tions have brought into notice a fertile region, abounding with wood 
“ and coal and minerals, King on the Saskatchewan, which empties 
“ itself into Lake Winnipeg, which empties, through Nel-on Kiw r, into 
“ Hud-onB Hay;' and he believes it likely that Ann rican emigrants 
“ would find their way into that territory, hecau-e the aeec-s to it is -e> 
“very easy and approachable across the plains. Considers the only 
“ obstacle to the colonisation of the country is the difficulty of getting 
“ there. The wane of roads is the great obstruction. If land w as ns 
readily obtained on the Red River, and neee-- as eas\, witness sees 
“ no reason why emigration should not flow then'. A- regards the 
“ climate and the -oil of Red River, lie con-iders the conntiy capable of 
“supporting a considerable jxipuiatiun. lias heard from those who 
11 hiue cultitau'd land that the\ ba\e got ns much as thirty bushels for 
“one. It bits not bi t n the object or the interest of the ilud-oii's Hav 
“ Company to colonise. In 1,8-18 there were about ,1,000 inhabitants 
" at An-imhoM" 


Tiif. Rr\. (J. O. Cm:m i i. 

" Was about three mar- in the Ilnd-on's Hay territories, and le ft in 
‘‘ 18.Id. Witness gme c\idenee as to the obstructions giwn b\ the 
Hudson's Ibiv Company to the foimation of -t ttlemenis. Con-biers 
“ the jihysic.il character of the Red River <onntr\ very good for agri- 
‘‘cultural purjKises ; and thinks that agricultural op< rations mat he 
“ profitably extended to a very great distance from the hanks of the 
“ river, lias heard Mr. M'llcrnmtt who is perhaps the greate-t imr- 
“ chant on the banks of the Red River) sav. again and again, that lie 
‘‘ is quite surprised that the authorities in F.ngland do not extend the 
“ route via Lake Superior, and ojs.ii >i]< a grand overland route, and 
‘‘ form a gretit nation from Lake Sujierior right across the Rocky 
“ Mountain- ; that could be done, and that be is surprised that towns 
‘‘ and cities have not been raised up. There i- a great deal of coal 
“ towards the source of the Assiniboinc River, which might be brought 
down in large bateaux, the mode by which the company' now bring 
“ down their fura and peltries. If there was a market, agricultural 
u pursuits might be profitably carried on to a large extent—to an 



• almost unlimited extent. J he latitude to which witness rotors. is 
•• perhaps four «ii cree- nr Ine dcgtfe' iimth til" lilt- houndai V line. I lie 
*• t i dil about the lid lii.er i' a.lini. l and thee cultivate H without 
■■ immuring it ; lie \ n.w tt fur t\' eh e im i. urhen \e.ir- th r. and 
••pjodiici fur I ijuart. I liiislie!-. ot nil, ,it. n.'i ,n 7 * * 11,%. to the hu'ln 1. 

ivbi<h witness in tnhl 1>\ tl.e ini no rs i.f I.ti^r'..«ml nallv exceed' the 
•• returns in mariv parts of Cleat Jiritain. line niie.im- run into the 
•• lied Hirer, along the hanks of which are a fair ijiiMiititv et wood. 
It in a country which will namr.ilh r cattle, lit winter cattle 

rei|iiirc to he housed at night but not b\ dm. (ireat iii".iti j lactinii 
“ is ielt at the Hudson's 1»i\ Coinpnnv 's st<tim. Hence, perhaps. 
••'JtMt cart-and men cross the plains at,I trmel not ninth less ilmn 
l.ltHI ;ni!es haekuards and tom aid-, in unit r to get supplies from 
•• the United States a: a reU'onnhic rate. 1 lie dittii allies ot the route 
•• between Lake Sujioiior and Hid Uivir are h\ no means in-iiniiount- 
“ able. I’enibina i» within the Anitritan Month r. and is now iK'eit)iied 
•• bv Americans. It is 7l* or niih s fiom the lied Kiver >t nlement. 
“ The A cricans arc giv ing cverv faeilit\ for >t i ilcment, as elo.'e >P 
us possible to the boundary line. 


Tlte following extracts art* from the e\i<Ienee tiikcn hy 
the Select Committee of the Canadian Legisltiture. appointed 
to receive and collect information us to the character of tlte 
soil and climate of the Hudson's Hay Tcrrilnn. ami its 
fitness for settlement, ami reported in June, I ho 7 : — 

Mi:. Am v\ Mm 1) o.t i i.. 

“ Considers the claim wlmh tic Hudson's Jbiv Coiupam set up to 
•• territory under the charter of Chailes I!., in ln7o. has no foundation 
in law or equity. The act 1st of William and Mary did not legalist- 
“ and conlinn tin* charter, lint only for flic ]H‘riod of seven wan. and no 
“ longer. Tliar act ha» neur heen nncued since it expired in ln'.M. 
“ and coiiscijuenth the charter is left as it onginallv stood, and is w holly 
“ unaffected hy any eonforinitv Act of I’m U.mmit. 

*• The aide memoi auduin furnished to tee Canadian I <I si. 1 1 u n' by 
“ the Hon. Mr. Cauehon recites bistoiic.il fact', and fmni»lic' data to 
“ warrant the conclusion that the assumption ot jmwermer the ’erritory 
*• in (juestion hy the Hudson's Jhiv t'ompnnv is an usurpation. 

“The French ceded Canada to the itriiish t row n in lTlil. and 
“ aliout thirty tears afterwards the Hudson’s Hat Company, first 
“entered the valley of ."Saskatchewan. Jt was not until 1>11 that 
“ the com pat iv set up a claim of exclusive rights. In l.s-Jl. the union 
“ between it and the North-ATcst Company took place ; nnd the eflect 
•• of that mt on has !«‘cn to destroy a trade which had theretofore bene- 
“ fited Canada byjurning it through Hudson's liav. 

“ Were tiie trade thrown open, the facilities which now titter for the 
successful tarrying it on are as H'f'to 1 as compnrrd with the former 




“ period. For instance, the same quantity of merchandise can now be 
u laid down at Fort William for £300 to £400 as cost formerly £30,000. 
** Witness is convinced that within two years a trade might be carried 
“ on between Canada and the ~hores of the Pacitic r ia Lake Superior 
•* and Lake Winnipeg, and that a chain of settlements may be formed 
•• along the route, in 1814 and 1815, Fort William had frequently 
~ 3.000 traders assembled then*, when Toronto could not number 300. 
'* Goods from England could, via the river St. Lawrence, be laid down 
** on the shores of Hudson’s Hay or Lake Winnipeg before they could 
•• leave England for those points via Hudson’s Bav. Witness believes 
** the country to Is- a very tine country, and not at all inferior to the 
“ most favoured places of Canada West.” 


Mb. Geoboe Gladjian. 

“ Is a native of the Hudson's Bay territory, and has been thirty* 
“ one years in the Company's service. Wintered, in 1811, at the station 
** called New Brunswick; the soil there is very good ; excellent pota- 
*• toe- arc raised, and also every description of vegetables. OatR ripened 
“ well and nl*o barley. Witness made no attempt to raise wheat, but 
since then lias been informed that wheat has been tried, and with 
*• \erv good success. The station is mid-wav between Lake Superior 
“ and Moose Factory. At the latter place witness resided fifteen years. 
“ it is the chief depot of ihe Company in the southern department. The 
“ climate and soil arc good. Potatoes and \ cgetables in great abundance; 
“ barlev ripens well; small fruits, as currants, gooseberries, strawberries 
“ and raspberries are plentiful, and grow wild. At Albany, the climate 
'• and soil do not differ much from .Moose; and at Cumberland House 
‘* the climate is favourable for garden stuff* of e\erv sort, and excellent 
“ wheat is grown there. Horses are not housed at all during the winter, 
“ and thrive very well iu the reedy swamps near to the station. 

“ Was at the Bed Biver for a few months in 1841. Wheat may be 
*• raised at the settlement in almost any quantity. Hitherto the want 
“ of a market for their products has cramped the energies of the set- 
‘* tiers. An extract from the census of 1856 shows that the number of 
“ horses then at the settlement was about 2,800, horned cattle 9,300, 
*‘ pigs, 4,700 ; sheep, 2,400; estimated value of live stock, £52,000 
*• sterling. The population, including Indians, is about 10,000. 

The Bed Biver section, the Swan Biver, the Saskatchewan, the 
“ Assinils»ia and the lands west of the Lake of the Woods, are con- 
‘* sidcred the most desirable portions of the eountrv for farming pur- 
“ poses. Other localities nre no doubt equally as good, and where wood 
“ is more abundant as the Winnipeg Biver, and the borders of Rainy 
“ Lake.” 



Mr. William Mac D. Dawsok. 

“ Is «t the bend of the Wood 1 * and Forc«ts Branch of the Crown 
** Land Department of Canada, and reside* in Toronto. Witness has 
“ for many years made the titles under which the Hudson's Bay Com- 
“ pane claim certain rights of soil, jurisdiction and trade in the British 
** North-west possessions his particular study, and the result of his 
“ investigation has been to demonstrate that in the Red River and 
“ Saskatchewan countries the said Company have no right or title 
« whatever, except such as they have in common with otlier British 
‘‘ subjects. Wherever, in these ltounds, they have any possession or 
“ occupancy they are simply squatters. The governmental attributes 
“ they claim in that country are a fiction, and their exercise a palpable 
“ infraction of law. 

“ Witness considers the Western limits of Canada has never been 
“assigned; but in May, 1818, the Justiciary Court of One bee, in a 
“ trial for murder committed on the river Winnipeg, decided that the 
“ westerly boundary of Upper Canada was a line on the meridian of 
“ 88' 50' west from London. The early boundaries of Canada, or New 
“ Trance, includes, he thinks, the whole of Hudson’s Bay, and al>o the 
“ Red River and Saskatchewan. The French claimed to the Pacific, 
“ and no westerly limit was assigned to Canada, either before or since 
“ the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

“ Being asked, ‘ Do you know of the soil and climate of the British 
“ territories north and west of Lake Superior to the Pacific ? ’ witness 
“ replied, ‘ I know it in a general way as well as I can know any 
“ country that I have never been in. A great deal of it is of the finest 
“ character, both with respect to *oil and climate ; but in such an extent 
“ there are, of course, some sterile, rocky and barren tracts. To the 
“ west, after crowning the right of land near the head of Lake Superior, 
“ there is a great deni of flat country. The distance from the most 
“ westerly British point of the Lake to the Red River Settlement in an 
“ air line is 350 miles; and there is no reason to apprehend that the 
“ average difficulties of making a road the whole nay are greater than 
“ are ordinarily met with in the interior of Canada.’ 

“ Witness say*, to make an excellent waggon-road clear through 
“ from a British Port on Lake Superior to Fort Carry on Red River, 
“ allowance for curviture*, bringing the distance up to 400 miles, 
“ would take, say £95,000. Such a road, at a cost of £250 per mile, 
“ would immediately transfer the trade from St. Paul's to Lake 
“ Superior, would speedily pour in a large population into the countv, 
“ and would likewise lead to its becoming settled throughout its entire 
“ length. This result is worth millions of money to the people and 
“ trade of this country. 

“ Witness further observes: I)r. Rae says, behind the rock- 
“ bound shores of Lake Superior the country is low and swampv. 
“ Swampy, as used in Canada conveys an erroneous impression to 
“ English readers, who do not know that what is calk'd a swamp in 
“ Canada is a level tract, with a thicket grow ing upon it, which keeps 



“ the gronnd damp by keeping ont the son* rajs; that there is generally 
“ from six to eighteen inches of rich vegetable mould on the surface, 
“ with a pretty stiff clay bottom, and that in short a Canadian swamp is 
“ about the best ground that Nature e-\ er made for a Railway track. 

“ The wheat grown in Eastern Canada, north of the 18th parallel 
“ of latitude, obtained honourable mention as ranking next after 
“ the prize wheat at the World's Exhibition in. Paris. The climate 
“ ameliorate' to the westward ; and wheat has been raised with success 
“at Fort Ciimlx rland. Now Fort Cumberland is upwards of .“OO miles 
** due north of the boundary. Following the same meridian due south, 
“ therefore, there must l>e one of the finest wheat growing countries 
“ imaginable. Between the 49th and 60th parallels lie some of the 
“ finest countries in the world, including the whole of the British 
“ Islands. The 60th parallel of north latitude passes through Cliris- 
“ tiana in Norway, a little north of Stockholm the capital of Sweden, 
“ and through St. Petersburgh. There is no harrier, therefore, to a 
new St. Petersburgh being in lattitude 60' north on the west coast 
“ of America, any more than on the west coast of Europe. 

“ The 49th parallel of north latitude passes-nearly a degree south 
“of the southernmost point of England, through the environs of Paris, 
“through the southern provinces of Germany, and less than a degree 
“ north of Vienna. Then- is no reason therefore, as regards climate, why 
“ the lower course of the Fraser, or the upper course of the Columbia, in 
“ British territory and in the same latitudes, should not rival the banka 
“ of the Rhine, the Meuse, or the Moselle. Nor is there any reason why 
“ the valleys of the Unjiga, the Elk, the Saskatchewan, the Red River, 
“ and Assiniboine should not yield their golden harvests as rich as those 
“ of the Wrser, the Elbe, the Oder, .or the Vistula. 

“The Lake Superior route to the Red River was not always such a 
“ solitude as it is now. In 1817 the aggregate number of persons at Fort 
“ William was composed of natives of fifteen different countries, with 
“ various tribes of Indians, and half breeds These features of an embryo 
“ city were in strange contrast with the desolate and decaying loneliness 
“ which the blight of au illegal monopoly has thrown over it to-day. The 
“ entrepot of the trade of half a continent, which but for that blight would 
“ at this day have helped to enrich the Canadian p eople, to fill their 
“ canals, and to swell the traffic on their railroads; and it depends upon 
“ the action to be taken now how long the incubus is to last.” 


A petition signed by Roderick Kennedy and 547 others, 
inhabitants and natives of the settlement on the Red River, 
was presented last year to the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Canada, in Parliament assembled. This docu¬ 
ment contains the following paragraph:— 

“ Our lands are fertile, and easily cultivated, bnt the exclusive 
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“ system of the Hudson’s Bay Company effectually prohibits the tiller 
“ of the soil, as well as the adventurer in any other industrial pursuit, 
“ from devoting his energies to those labours which, while producing to 
“ the individual prosperity and wealth, contribute to the general advan- 
“ tage of the settlement at large. 

“ Under this system our energies are paralysed, and discontent is 
“ increasing to such a degree that events fatal to British interests, 
“ and particularly to the interests of Canada, and even to civilisation 
“ and humanity, may soon take place. 

" As British subjects, we desire that the «nme lilxTty'and freedom 
“ of commerce, as well as security of projx-rty, mav l>e granted to us 
“ as is enjoyed in all the other possessions of the British Crown, which 
“ liberty is become essentially necessary to our prosj>erity, and to the 
“ tranquillity of this colony.” 


Mr. John M c Lean in hi* published XoUs of a Tweutjt-five 
Years’ Serviee hi the Ihnbon’e jioij Voinjunn/, says:— 

“ A single Scottish farmer could be found in the colony at Red 
*• River able alone to supply the greater part of the produce the Com- 
“ panv require; there one, in fact, w lio offered to do it If a sure 
“ market were secured to the colonists of Red River, they would 
“ speedily lx come the wealthiest yeomanry in the world ; their barns 
“ and granaries are always full to overflowing ; the Company pun-base 
“ from six to eight bushels of wheat from each farmer at the rate of 
“ 3s. per bushel, and the sum total of their yearly purchases from the 
“ whole settlement amounts to GOOcwt. flour, first and second qualities; 
“35 bushels rough barley; 10 half-firkins butter, 28 lbs. each: 10 
“ bushels Indian corn ; 200 cnt. best kiln dried flour ; GO firkins but- 
“ ter, 56 lbs. each; 240 lbs. cheese; GO hams. Where he (the Red 
River farmer) finds a sure market for the remainder of his produce, 
“ Heaven only knows, I do not. This however I do know, that the 
“ incomparable advantages this delightful country possesses are not 
“ only in a great measure lost to the inhabitants, hut also to the world, 
“ so long as it remains under the dominion of its fur-trading rulers.” 


“ British Coli mbia.— Far away under English rule, an English 
“climate with its drawback gone ; a rich soil that will grow in abun- 
“ dance any English crop; upon which currants and gooseberies. rasp- 
“ berries and strawlicrries run wild, and where cattle multiply; a 
“country with coni scams and good hnrlxmrs; ought :o have drawn 
“ years ago many an English eolonist towards Vancouver’s Island. The 
“ island was granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company for a short term 
“ that will expire next year. It was granted with the stipulation that 



“ the company should promote colonisation ; but with the foreknowledge 
“ that the 11 u<I~on's Bay monopolists have from the outset not only 
‘“discouraged colonisation, but have in some instances put it down with 
a strong hand. Their desire ever is to keep third parties from inter- 
“ferenee with their aontmeree among the Indian', and to prevent the 
“ cultivation of a soil on which now roam at large the animals it is their 
business to skin. In Vancouver's Island itself the work that can ba 
“ done by trappers is jierhaps not worth £50 a year; but principles 
“ must be upheld. It is only a step from the i'land to the mainland 
“of that western shore of British America which was called New 
*• Caledonia until within the lost few weeks, but which her Majesty has 
“ now named British Columbia. Two years ago there first came 
“ obscure tidings of gold found in this region. Now, all the world bears 
“ of the great wealth of gold contained in it; and even front California, 
‘•where gardeners and grooms earn £120 a year and their keep; 
“ where a competent shepherd earns £240a year and his keep; and 
“ where bricklayers may earn £10 a week—it is calculated that during 
“ the first six months of the fever for a change to the new Tom Tidler’s 
“ ground not less than 40.000 people w ill have emigrated to Vancouver’s 
“ Island and the mainland opposite.® Great things are now anticipated. 
“ \ aneonver’s Island, in the North Pacific, is to become the seat of a 
“ noble British colony and of a naval arsenal complete in every detail. 
“ If England pleases she may build among the many islands in the sea 
“ lietween Vancouver's Island and the mainland a Cronstadt to the 
“ Pacific, and fasten with a mighty padlock, if such security be needed, 
“ her possessions on the western coast of North America, now regarded 
“ as of inestimable value.”— Dickens’ Household Words. 

* It is estimated that the gold discoveries will attract to British Columbia, 
before three years elapse, no less a population than 500,000 souls. Mr. Corn¬ 
wallis, iu his work just published, “ The New Ei.dorat>o,'’ savs—“ The history, 
brief as yet and marvellous, of the country of our El Dora*fa, bv the wash of 
the North Pacific, stands alone and unparalleled in the long annals of the 
world. It has eclipsed California, and out-shone Australia; it has attracted, by 
an almost magical influence, tens of thousands to its shores, and flashed upon 
the universe in alluring fascination. It has sprung into life full armed, as 
Minerva from the brain of Jove. That which, but a brief period gone, reposed 
a solitary yet riant wilderness, is now alive with the clamours of a rushing sea 
of men, and the foundations ol cities arc already laid, far down from the Kocky 
Mountains to Vancouver, that hilly and forest-clad isle of a thousand beauties 
and a nation’s promise—the England of its ocean.” 
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NOTES, EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS, STATISTICS, Ac. 

“ It must be obvious to thf most superficial und> refunding, that the opening 
“ of am/ infrr-oeranic RAILWAY k ould ejfict at great a revolution in the trade 
of the uorld at that uhich was brought about b;/ the discovery of the (’ape 
of Good Hope route to India, and other eountnei gf the East. The trade of 
•• China, Japan end of rrgions romparatiuly unknown, would bt impelled to 
" the Pacific Tcrmtnut of the Railroad u hence it o mild be earned to the Gnat 
'•Atlantic Port*, to be afterwards distributed on r Amtrica and Europe. 

Hong Kong, Shanghae, Canton and other marts of Chinisi trade would t> 

• brought bp steam within a few day's distance of the great Emporium which 
•• would spring up on the coast of the Pac(tic .’'— Mokni.ho Po.-.t, Dec., 1857. 


Parliamentary returns show that the average cost of 145 Railways 
in this country has exceeded £33,000 j»er mile: whilst 37 lines have 
cost less than £11,(MX) per mile, 2fi linen less than £8,001) per mile, 
and 11 lines leas than £fi,<H)0 per mile—some of the lower rates of cost 
having been for line* carried through country of a difficult character. 

In 1843, the cost of the Railways of North America, nearly 1.000 
miles in length, averaged about £5,809 jter mile ; hilt since then, 
improved modes of construction have reduced the expense very con¬ 
siderably. 

As already stated in page C, about three months subsequent to the 
period when Sir Richard llroun had announced hie great scheme for 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means of a through Trunk 
Railway over Rritieh soil, and making the same a means for settling 
systematically the vacant Crown territory along its whole length, the 
Timet newspajs-r first published a notice of un American Pacific Rail¬ 
road, started by Mr. Asa Whitney, an enterprising merchant of New 
York. 

Mr. Whitney’s project contemplated the construction of a Railway 
from the western shore of Lake Erie to the navigable j>an of the 
Columbia River, in the Oregon territory. The length of ilie promised 
line was stated to be 2.750 English mileB, and the expense of iu 
construction was estimated at 50,000,000 dollars. 

After the first portion of this compilation had been put into type, 
a morning journal Abe Standard , 13th September, 1858) published 
under the heading of Railway to thi. Pacific," ru interesting 
article from the pen of Mr. Whitney, filling nearly two columns. 

In this article that distinguished American observes :— 

“ Having, as I may say, made this subject the study and object of my 
life—and though for the last six years 1 have abandoned all hope of its 
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accomplishment ncroH* the territory of the United Slates. and ns it i- .» 
work in which I believe rill mankind to be d> eply interested, nnd liv itu 
Completion wiodd In* Justly t*->l- -my <!••-i»-<- to mu; it.- successful ne- 

c<>tnj<Ii-1>t is unabated, nud I hail with joy any {>:n|.o-ition hy which I 
can p'Tfoite n\ a remote chance for th«* realisation of my loud hopes 
niTn'i Itrili'-h territory. I am so trill\ an Ameiieun. tl at it was the i|e~ire 
of my heart to see mv country e.introf the commerce of the world, as it no 
doubt would hn\e done with this road completed, n- purposed hy me, and 
to which I d. ioted all my otFort'i arid cuerg.es for the m Le hest yearn of 
my life, ltrt that is now nil pri't, and my coui.tiy his h.-t its power over 
this jrreat Mihjeet for ever nfter. It now remains w ifh England to accom¬ 
plish that which the United Staten hate failed to do." 

Mr. Whitney then gives his reasons fm thinking that tin* United 
States cannot accomplish this great work, tit t • r winch he remarks : — 

“ The immense business which the commerce and intercourse between 
Kurope and A~ia would bring to the Railroad, would, as a natural result, 
form the foundation for the employmeut and support of a den-ely pnpu- 
lati d belt on it' lii <• fiom ocean to on an ; and. mi far a' the Mill and eli- 
mate ate smted. this wnull hi: principally an agricultural people. 'Jhi- 
would tie n give comfort and plenty to millions now destitute in the United 
Kingdom.” 

" W hil ■ la-t it 1 England, in l’s'rl. I (m i id m m\ u.mn advocates for 
the coii'triii tion of a Railioiu! to the I’uci’ e ever Brito h I'liitiiv. It v.a- 
then a- non mv firm helo t' tint this gie,V w' ok cannot I '• :ie-oimdished 
through a w dd> mess si, \ n't, ex cm pt hy eoinn ei mg with the pi ogre-s of the 
work a system of m ttleni 'iit and e'ui 1 i~<tii,;■ , and 1 tin ii f. ,n■ ■! that on a 
line so far north, the cliimuc and the land would not he as well suited to 
settlement and culture ns furtln r south, on t- ' ritory of the Uniti d States. 
I have since examined the subject more thoroughly, mnl find there is a 
large extent of country on the British side well adapted for location and 
culture. At tile Selkirk Setth inent, further north even than in o -ary tor 
tlm line of this road, wheat, rve, bailey, oat', potato, s. and enn Indian 
C >rn are cuhivated to perfect! ui; tile yield large and grain fine, an 1 almost 
the en'irc line. e\cn through the Rocky Mountains, is a good grusscountry; 
while on the Pacific side, the same parallels arc some 10 degrees more mild 
than on the Atlantic side. 

“ As to route, the British side is far the most favourable, with much 
lower grades. From Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountain range is almost 
a level country, the lecnt so gradiuil as to he barely perceptible. North 
of the 1.0th parallel, the Rocky Mountains elope towards the Arctic 
Ocean, and nowhere north of 00 degrees do they elcnitc their punks above 
0,000 fi et, with many th pre-sions practicable for a railway through them. 

" Is not this, then, the route for the commerce of Europe with Asia:’ 
liook at Halifax, on the Atlantic, and Paget Sound, directly opposite, on 
the Pacific. Has not Nature tormed these for the termini ot this great 
highway ' J Halifax is known to he one of the safest, best, and most capa¬ 
cious of bays and harbours on the Atlantic side, e.v-y ot access at all seasons, 
and there i n no harbour west of it for the entire North Ameiican west that 
cun be entered with a bailing vessel during the pnwailing north-east winds. 
Hence the great danger and long delays in the winter navigation between 
Europe and the United States And on the Pacific side, Puget Sound even 
cxcela it; the only harbour on that side at all suited for such a vast com- 



merer. Its position uifli the trail- winds in tho I'm-ilie give* to it tlio 
control of the i-ntin- I'm-ilie oo.i-i, ipel of A ■‘in nisi, 

" Il'-ri*. t!■>-ii, would In- tin- tini w lln.uvvvv for nations, with it i 
tt-nnini tl>o d p-t« lor th • i-onnn- re-- ..f Korop.- an I A-in >1"' Atnrrii-.iti 
continent, nnd tin- world, un-I>-r tin- i -"i rol and -n.ina^'-'o. lit of on.- hen-1. 
A enr^o of ini-n-handiio- tln-n pu-s from tin- Atlantic to the 1‘neitie. 

without transhipment or d-d iy, vsit!• tIi-- actual di-tam-e from la-ndon to 
China, -oin-- 2,non inih-s loss than am roiiti- liln-lv to I.«■ h-w-.l upon hy tlic 
I'nit'd Star.-s. I.ol Kng'.in I. tlnm. ;< " pot forth lo-r w hole str, egtli. 
timid this t i i; i <i 11 1 ■. 11 \> i v lor Hi.- nor 1 -! over lo-r own so.l. It o m !->• 
accomplished with tno-li.n- itions on th ■ plan pmpo-ed l-v me to tho I nit< d 
States.'' 

I’tiili-r tlic [ire -tire of pullin’ -p'ni. ii in tlie l nit* 1 Stares t 'oiigrv", 
in tlic Si s.sinn of IMoJ, voted |im».imiI dollars for tin- survey of., it-r.il 
distinct routes for a Knilvvav to tin- I’acilie. At this time nineteen 
ilirterent States of the l iiimi p;i"<- 1 ri -oltriotis ill favour of tin-enter¬ 
prise ; and the Tilin '.< com-spon.h lit tit New \ orh in .lime following 
wrote ;ts follows —•• The projected Kail load limn the Mi"is'ippi \ alley 
to the I’aeitir (Avan i' now exciting ;t verv general inti r« - - r 1 1 ■ i < >it le-nt 
this countrv. It is the theme of uni'ii’sal di'en-'ioii in conventions, 
Slate Legislatures, nnd public Imdi. s of everv d, 'Ct-ipiion. Iiitornm- 
:---i. on tin- subject is read with aviditv. and the JVdtrnl (ioicnnmnt 
has taken hold of the ma ter with inrin 'tins'. 

The K’i port in IN.’io of the Secretary of War of the l nitel States, 
on the -i vt ral I’.n itie Kailinad explm a; ions, '•eeti.- telly to warr.-nt the 
oi mol n -i. -Ii that ’ lit - emist i n--t ii hi o| a I ! a 1 1 w ay to the I ‘.a i In < h can i hi’oiig Ii 
am jMii-timi of the n rritorv In longing to the American l nion wid lie 
found to In- nrtei I\ imprai ti< alile. 

Five rout. - lime lieen siirveveil liv i-oinjM-ti nf t m.'ineers. ail-1 the 
following is a tabular 'tiiuniniy of the iiil..nn,ili--n rc.aidimr them, 
which their otheial report' cont.-iin : — 
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The jV ie a* Fo/7, HertzUi —the Timet of the transatlantic world— 
commenting upon this report, loth Mar h, IHoj, observes:— 

" I'pon the whole, thirfnfficial report, tin. mu me of authentic and reliable 
explorations, bears iih out fully in all we have sui t for the lost ten years of 
the hideous and revolting sterility and desolation, of all that vast region 
lying between the immediate valley of the Mississippi and that great 
mountain chain, the Sierra Nevada, which overlooks the Pacific. From the 
IJnti-di boundary down to the boundary of Mexico and far beyond, it is an 
Asiatic region of timberless steppes, volcanic mountains, and sandy deserts, 
very closely resembling the deserts of Arabia. Such is the Ureat Ba<dn, 
the only important oasis of which is occupied by the Mormons ; such is the 
country between the Cilia and the Pacific ; ami such ia the (iadsden 
territory. 

** \V»* consider this report conclusive as to the best route for a Pacific 
Railroad through 1 mted States territory*—it is the extreme southern route. 
A glanc-* on any respectable map of the I’nited States, at the several 
route- indicated, will satisfy tin* reader <>t this fact. The engineers of the 
army have only made it more clear and satisfactory from tlu ir actual sur¬ 
vey* The only remaining qu'n-tion, then, i.s the cost and the time required 
to build a Railroad 2,000 miles oxer an uninhabited desert , the workmen 
and Mieir provisions, the timber and material:- of all kinds to be supplied 
train ;lie txxo extremities ” 

The Ihtlhf Ttlrtjra^ih^ 13th Kebrunry, iHoti, contained a cointnuni- 
cation, citing fiom an Aim rican piper an article entitled “Iri a Pauhc 
KaiuioaI' i<omi:i i.?” nsfdlous:— 

" It ail turns upon a question of water. The Uuihoad can bo built, no 
doubt , but xx bother the iron horse can find drink enough to sustain him on 
hi- long journey. U tin- unsettled question at Washington. For, observe— 

*■ The R.ii]u.i\ will hnxe to traverse three distinct kinds of country. 
The fir^t .'MO mih*- after leaving the western border--of eiv disfttion is rolling 
prairP covered with luxuriant grass, watered with occasional streams, ami 
tolerably supplied with timber. This region presents no obstacle to the 
Con-truetion of the road, nor to the running of locomotive*. 

** Next come- fmO miles of arid ile^ert, waterless,* treeless, as unpro¬ 
ductive a-- a bank of u-d,e^, except that at long intervals small streams arc 
found coursing narrow valleys and giving life to a few stunted trees and a 
little coarse grow*. The timber required for this part of the road, the food 
for the Mipport of labourers, and every article necessary for the passage of 
trains will have to be transported from regions more highly favoured by 
nature. 

“ This desert extends to the bn«c of the Rocky Mountains. The rest of 
the distance to the Pacific in an alternation of mountains, deep valleys, 
tablelands and desert plain*. A small portion of this region, which is 
more than l.i’i'O miles wide, is well wooded nnd sufficiently watered, but 
the gr<*a f or part of it is as destitute of wood and water as the desert itself. 
The I h»x eminent explon r» say that this mountain region, rocky and pre- 


* 14 Let it l>e mn nds-red. that the region west of the Missouri River 
i* doomed to en-llf-N -t'ailhy south of tin* 4'1 parallel. Dry and arid winds 
ren h r a^ii.udtun ioipo^dMe An atmosphere totally deprived of moisture bv 
the lltn-kv Mount'd.i th'iin for many months of the vcar create* a sterile belt 
noun 3<)o to H>(| miles aero*- where rain "*< Mom and dew never tall*.’* 



cipitonfl u ii in, furnishes facilities and opening for the building of a Rail¬ 
road that serin almost providential. Tlio lack of wood and water is the 
only serious obstacle, and tlio only question in whether it ia insurmountably. 

•* Timber, of course, enn be bnu 0 !it and transported. A cross-tree, vnluo 
hero 25 cents, doubles its cost by Iseing trnnsjiorted 150 miles. Cor-»c- 
quently there will be hundredo of miles of the Pacific Railroad, every croon- 
tree or which will cost three or four dollars. Then huge depots of fuel 
will hare to be established all along the route, every cord of wood, every 
ton of coal, costing five or six times its value on the Mississippi Eiver. 

*• Money can do all thin, however. But money cunnot transport the 
enormous quantities of water that will be required for the locomotives. 
That is totally out of the question. It remains to be ascertained whether 
by boring into these arid wastes. ami into those rocky hills, water can he 
obtained. That is the question to lie settled before it can be known whether 
a Railroad to the Pacific through United States territory is or is not a 
possibility. After that is settled it will be time to enquire whether it is 
worth while to expend the almost incalculable sum that the Railroad will 
cost. 

" There, reader, voh h.ive the case in a nut shell : you are Baved the 
trouble of going ovor heaps of reports and nan. dives." 

Ten months later, and notwithstanding the decisive veto put upon 
the Gigantic Project first broached in America by Mr. Whitney of con¬ 
structing a Railway from the New England States to the Pacific sea- 
lionrd, hv the Reports of the engineers employed by Congress to make 
the explorations, the New York Tribune , in the end of 18ob, under the 
head of “ I’acjkk Railkxad,” contained the following paragraph :— 

“Tlio Pacific Railroad is the grandest enterprise of the age. Its 
influences cannot he predicted , but it is not too much to say that its con¬ 
struction will not only bring Western America into more intimate and 
kindly relutions with both shores of the Atlantic, but that San Francisco 
and New York will thereby become stations ou the quickest route from 
Isith Australia and China to England and France. It may seem too much 
to expect that our tea will reach us overland rather than by sea, and from 
the West instead of the East, yet that is by no means impossible. That 
the completion of this road would quadruple the emigration from the 
Atlantic slope and the Mississippi Valley to the shores of the Pacific, will 
hardly he doubted. We believe it would rcuder California the most desirable 
new country, and San Francisco, or some other Pacific terminus, one uf 
the most populous and wealthy cities on the globe. We estimate the total 
cost of the work at 100 million dollars— that Ii, £100,000 dollars per milo 
for the 1,000 miles stretching from the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains 
to the western base of the Sierra Nevada, or an equivalent to this, if tlio 
northern route shall be chosen. The rest of the road would cosily build 
itself—that is, companies would he found glad to undertake its construction 
as a corporate enterprise, with no other inducement than the profit of 
running it; and these roads would be a good investment, even though tin- 
connecting link should never be formed. We do not believe the construc¬ 
tion of the entire Railroad need cost the nation anything like 100.000 000 
dollars. Probably a company could be found, or got up, that would under¬ 
take it for half that amount, investing the residue as capital, llut even 
were it to cost one hundred million dollars, we say—let it be made. It 
would add more to the greatness of this country, and do more for the well¬ 
being of our people than i hundred Buena Vistas. Let us have the Pacific 



i 

within seven days of us, and by telegraph within five minute*. We did 
nut covet our lute territorial no'|uisitions, but we have them, and should 
improve and heidit them to the utmost." 

In the month of \tnv Inst nn influential joitm,,!, the AV/c York 
Tiiii'i. thus adverted to the Kailwiu to the Pacific con-t over British 
soil :— 

" A- it has been well remarked, the expenditure t>\ Kurland and <’ mada 
of 7i millions of dollars upon a Railway which is to ead a new empire into 
i -tehee, and ji.oir one ,>) the gi eat stream- ot the world's earrv mg trade 
thro'ijh t h ■ * Vm i ean pi o inee' of I ire.it liiit.iin, is h-■ a dream to.d.iv 
ilia i w.i' the im.l l.ng of a tVci' lod mile, of railway bv the unaided 
( uu.idu' tive year- ago \ .uionaor - .- Island 'idov- in the North Pncihc 
Midi advantage- of 'oil and po'ition as are oulv paralleled hy tho'C of 
t.'uha in the Caiihhean. awl of the Hriti-h I- 1 m I- in the North Atlantic. 
That v it'i territory. whieh -treti he-along on,- northern frontiers from tlm 
great lake, to the Paude, has hei-n lone jo elud' d from the knowledge of 
mankind hy the jeulou- policy of the Hud-on - Bnv I'nmpany, hut the 
knell of the va-t monopoly has been strut k, an 1 Kuglund has found herself 
mi-tre-s of a magnificent virgin dominion wheie she had looked only for 
in.’.o'pitnble untl barren w.i'tes. The r rion through which the i'aeilic 
Railway has to run prove- io he no less f.’to all the purposes of agri¬ 
culture and of commerce than the Canada- tin nisi Ives." 

The corrc-pondcnr of the Times newspaper, vvfiling from San Fran¬ 
cisco, on the 1‘dth tit April ta~f, confirms the new- of the di-eovery of 
gold on the Fra-cr ami on Thompson's liivt rs, in the liritish territorv, 
and cites the prediction of a writer on the. spot that at no distant day 
the shores of Paget Sound will have a dense population. 

“ Then,” add.- the latter, “ will he realised the dr< am of the importance 
of our inland scans the western terminus of the great highway from the 
Atlantic to the I’aeilic. It would soemth.it a special Providence ha- placed 
this magnificent inland sea or harbours precisi !y where it is plac-d lor the 
special purpose of a natural d' p't for t'c lrpp’u . < f ‘h • wmil mi the 
western terminus of our o. eat htghw av for ad i■ .v< ions uep. -- t In i on' im-nf . 
It i- a Conceded point timt the Pacific coa-t will -mu eonima id the trade of 
the vast regions of (!,i m. .I.ipin and the A-ialie Archipelago. w hieh has 
always been the git at com uereiul pi i/e in unco o' a well a- modern times. 
Persia, Assyria, I'arth.ige and Rome swa.ul th" v. nod i- liny ei.i.trmieii 
the commerce of the I’.isi. Venice, (hnou, ],i-l on Am-a nl.itn and Lon¬ 
don have each m -nn dunned enmiie-i'i ial -uprmnaev ns they S;-<o'ne 
tin- di-poser of I’.i'imi luxuries to the \Ve-..iu W m Id. To this grand 
inheritance the Piehi. i"m-i i- to suia-e and that point where the liail- 
way terminates on tic l'a. die i- to be the place ” 

The iVcto York Ti lbum%\i\ March lSdl. o! ed :— 

“The rente through British America is, m -ome respects, even pre- 
ferahle to that through our own territory. By the former the distance 
from Ihirope to A-ia i.- -ome thou-and miles -h n er than hy the latter. 
Passing close to the northern shore of Lake Supe.-mr, triver-iug the water¬ 
shed which divides the streams flowing toward the Arctic Sea from tlm-e 
which have their exit southward, and crossing the Rocky Mountains at an 
elevation some thou-and feet less than at the smith pass, the i •> el could here 



!>.• cvij-n .h tcil mill comparative dir.ipm*—, and w-mid open up n i cgiou 
nlKMiii'liu^ in valuable Umber sml other natural products, and admiialdv 
Miit' *! to grazing and the growth of grain. Having it? Atlantic sea pert .it 
Iffr«!ifit n. ami it» i r ie»fk* dep t near Vancouver*? Island. i* would inevitably 
draw to ir tho commerce of Kurupo. A«in, and tin* I'nited State** 'I liu** 
British America, from c mere colonial dependency, wmild a-Mime a con¬ 
trolling rank in tho world. To hvr other nutiuus wmilil 1 e tributary ami 
in vain would tin* Ciuted Static attempt to la* In r rival, for wc could 
u *'\• r di-p'ite with her the possession of tin 1 Asiatic' commerce, or tIiu 
p»»\\*-r that r confer*. 

“ But the mutter roaches hcyon<l the suggestions of nutional ii.terot, 
and ha- a wider scope than the mere M-ntunent of patrioti-m. We had 

hoped that lhi- Republic might make the ea-y effort no.ur\ to gra-p 

a prize hi magnify < nt , hut we shall hail with mti-fin lion the actual 
ru'nim'nc'mciit el Mich a work. whenever and by whotn-oevtr it C 
undertaken ” 

The I'fn'tVjIntnio Inquirin', April 1, 1 S *>1, nKo ihn.- wui«s'— 

The Xtir York Tuf'imt recently devrifod a column t<» W hitney 
scheme of a railroad to the Pacific, his di-appoiimneiit at Washington, and 
his departure f<>r Kurope, »\o. 

“ We hope, indeed, that thin golden magnifier nt opportunity of tlie 1 nited 
States to take and hold lor ever tic giru'.-t pri/.*' ever oflereil, or wInch 
can ev er iipun he offered, to anv n *fi ui. i- not -o tar "one— is not .‘'aerifie d 
without hope of recovery. J»ut tin- pro-pect we confess, is a gloomy one. 

*' From t ( >m l.ee or Montreal the route to Paget's Sound i? a .straight line, 
fen-ibh\ making the di-tan.a* fniiu Lnglund to China fifteen hundred miles 
shorter than over the Fniled Mates. 

“ We ha\ e pi.-tpom d. if not sacrificed, tlie nio-t splendid oppoi f unity of 
w e;i11 b, of eonnnerci.il and political gin; id* ur ev er brought w itliin the grn-p 
of any nation, ami pa^-ed it n\*r to a rival as nothing worth \ W hat 
culpa hie imidfcreiH c f«» the ti u> int* i• m- of tin- great nation '’ f 

Tiie dovernor of MU-omri, in hi-* inc-Mige to the («eiuiul A -embly, 
advirts to the Pacific Railway as follows :— 

“ It is a work for the people — on* in w liicli ml h t \ e :i d» ep inter CM and 
tow hidi all -hould, tIn i < hn o, contribute to giv * jinuu tii i te action. Our 
r»ds to the Finite w .11 ho rail- to Japan, China, and India, dhey will 
hi mg u- in To im inn 'date i lose contact w it h upw ards of GUO.OOD.fMlO of people, 
who will he ghid in e<* li.mge for their valuable products to n. c»ive our 
mds led tlii-lailroail he constructed and our merchandise will reach 
t.io-e rhh A-iatic < oimt in- in a few da.s, in all safety ami certainty — 
ahand«aiin^ for « * r i .« t* ! i »- and dangei on*- route m er inure tliun 30,000 
miles of perilou.* i>» * ,n. i« i.i.d i .j « ol (i>»i>d Hope.” 

'The (iiwrimr of ,\i to the tniicral As-emhlv of Ids 

Slate, mu * : — 

vT> 

*• Tin- m'^fity element of piosp*rit\ — rail^av?—is working wonders all 
aroun- 1 \ ami the time i- at Irund w hen our St.ito must lay hold of the 
, /n , at 1* er of conmuree, wealth, and jsiwer. While St. Louis and New 
<>.!• arc !♦ ,»\mg no stone unturned, no exertion untried, and no nccc** 

- . \ .memnt *»f mm-'V ime\p* ml. d. to secU'-e the hetn fits which must result 
f..' i railway- to the IVicihc. Aik m/as nni-t also construct her n:u.\ nu.ii- 





Way from ocean to ocean, to hold in her eaibraco this mighty continent, 
teeming with wealth, capabilities, increasing population, ana advancing 
improvements; and to command from the porta of its two ocean extremities 
the commerce of Europe and Asia." 

Whilst the people of the United Stoics on’ anticipating, with a 
species >>f generous rivalry which m not unworthy of their character 
and national greatness, the formation of an exclusively British line of 
communication across the North American continent; and whilst the 
people of this country appear to know and even to care little or nothing 
aliout the matter, although it is one which, beyond doubt, must inti¬ 
mately and permanently affect the best interests of the empire ; one of 
the ablest French journalists of the day, in a recent article on this 
Bubject, has remarked :— 

“ The empire of the world, in a commercial point of view, will hence¬ 
forth belong to that one of the two powers of England or America which 
shall be the first to find means to establish a direct road across the conti¬ 
nent of America, whereby to communicate most rapidly with the great 
East on the Pacific side and with Europe on the Atlantic side. This will 
be the Cheat Uii.hw.vv by which the products of tlm Old world will lia\o 
to be carried to the Eastern world, lienee it is that the victory which 
is to give the Empire of the World will be gained by that power which 
shall be the first to establish the line of railroad across regions and countries 
which are yet unknown and unexplored. The struggle for the attainment 
of this grout victory in well worth the trouble aud expense which it will 
cost; for the empire of the seas and commercial dominion over the whole 
world are the great stakes which are being played for.” 

On every ground then of present interest (sayB the Morning Post in 
a late artielej—on every ground connected with the future welfare of 
British North America—on every consideration affecting the great 
destiny which Canada has to fulfil as an equipoise to its Republican 
neighliour—this subject of a British Atlantic and Pacific Railway 
ought at once to commend itself to the attention and support of all 
classes of the people of this country. 


The overland distance of the British Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway, projected by Sir Richard Broun, will be— 

Miles. 

From Halifax to Quebec ... ... ... 520 

From Quebec via Ottawa Valley toAssiniboia ... 1,240 

From Assiniboia to Fort Langley ... ... 1,160 


Total 


2.020 



But, pending the construction of the two eastern links of this great 
iron chain of imjterial transit to Asia, the route will he as follow*-.— 


From Portland to Montreal 

Mile*. 

292 

From Montreal to Toronto 

333 

From Toronto to Bctro:*. ... 

223 

From Detroit to Chicago ... 

283 

From Chicago to Ijx Cross 

207 

From La Cross to Petnhino 

195 

From Pembino to Fort Langley ... 

... MOO 

Total distance 

... 2,993 


At the prcMsnt moment railway communication i^ actually ojk'h 
from Portland on the Atlantic seal>oard, to La Cross in Minnesota. a 
distance into the interior of 1,350 miles; and already the concession of 
a line of railway from La Cros*, rta St. Paid, to l’ciuhino on the 
British frontier, has been granted by the State of Minnesota, and it 
will l>e completed and oj>ened by the time that The Atlantic am* 
Pacific Junction Rail\v\t am> Land Company shall bin c con-muted 
the line Ijetneen the Ite^l River settlement and the Pacific. 

By the route entirely over British soil the distance will be— 

9 

Miles. 

Prom Liverj>ooI to Halifax ... ... 2,166 

From Halifax via Ottaua Valley to Port Lnnglex 2,020 
From Fort Langley to Clianghae ... ... 5,850 


Total .11,636 


By the mixed route, partly British, partly. United States, the distance 
will l>e— 


Miles. 

From Liverpool to Portland ... ... 2,750 

From Portland, via Chicago, to Fort Langley 2,993 
From Fort Langley to Changhac... 5.850 


Total ..11,593 

Of this distance 763 mile* are over British territory already made, 
and 1,160 over British territory to be made, leaving 1,070 over United 
States territory, of which about 580 miles are already made, and 

The distance from LiverjKxil to Changhac by way of the Ca]>o * f 
(iood Hope and Singapore is about 12,090 miles. 

From LiveqKKil to Joddo, the capital of Japan, the distance hy the 
same route is about 13,290 miles. The voyage by steam vessels being 
about 70 days. 






"educy. in Au-trjdia. i- ili-fant fi < >iii Liwqioul |:;,7imi miles, the 
•i ago- bv -ream \cs«cl~ being (ili d.tys. 

The pi filiation of Knrnpc, according to the AV. li.mr Abranac, lftiO, 
\. n- o;;:;.o.j(>.043, ami tin- jirtpuiation of A-in th'S | r,.u] ;i. 

The jiopiilation of the seven Atuerie.Mi .'■'rati - whii-h t.,-tK-r ti)ion 
the great hikes amount to 9.7N4.55I*. and in the tin- . t.rir h pro.luces 
aft 3.OH0.OOO, making together nearly 13.'M»0.i.>Oti. 

The total population, in 18.50, of the I’nited tea r.; g 1.191.870. 

Chicago, in 1832. was a few log cabin-; in 1 ".77 popn ation 
na- 11 4.000. In 1851 the number of mile- of raihv..y 'hi; c> nt .cd 
in it amounted to 40, and the annual receipt 6 from trerr'e \f .. ah ut 
£s.fnnj. In 1855 the miles of railway cintering i:i it wire and 

•I"* receipts from traffic £2,659.610. 

There arc in the United States about 26.000 mil -> of rail■*.i\ in 
••.■. ration. They have co't, on the average. 27.."0>t dollars per ••.ile. 
and the greater part have lieen coii'tnteted by lri-h ’ ■ 

TLe gro-s {Hipulation of our liome and colonial empi: e « %■'•<•■!- 206 
millions of soul3. 

After deducting nearly 28 millions as the populat! u < <mr L-.:ne 
• '...jure, there remain 178 millions as the aggregate population of our 
several great colonial empires. 

Uuglatid has a density of population e<jiial to "11 T ; r “otinre mile, 
India 12T ditto, Australia 2‘ ditto, America To tl.Uo. 

In 1850 British produce to the value of over 9’» millions Finding 
was exported, of which 69 millions worth went to foreign -r.ite- 1 , and 26 
millions worth to British colonics. 

Thu United States took of this 17 millions worth, being at the rate 
of Ills. per bend of her population. British India took 11 millions 
worth, being Is. id. |>er bead of her population. Au -tralic took 6 mil¬ 
lions worth, being at the rate of £8 12s. 8(/. per head of her txipulntion ; 
and British America took nearly 5 mil'.ieti'. or £1 8.* !. pn 1 1 -id ot 

!>■ r population. 


\V»m,..»r «iit4 ii.dl, > -**ti4vt v. ..:i 
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Halifax and Quebec Railway, 
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Scotland in the Western Hemisphere, 

I >• 'tliiji 1’. > . %i• i r-. f 


British and American Intercourse; 
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